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ROYAL SCANDALS. 

There is something peculiarly attractive to some 
minds in stories about the wickedness of illustrious 
persons. Probably few princes have died without 
there being some one ready to whisper, “ Poison, 
no doubt,” and a score or two more than willing 
tocry out, “Eh! do you say so? Well, ’tis very 
likely—indeed, no doubt.” It is difficult to trace 
such rumours to their foundation ; the work is 
dirty, and the result generally is but a small 
recompense for the labour. A question relating 
to one of these regal fictions was asked three 
years ago, and the matter is still in one sense an 
open one. A correspondent writing under the 
signature of D. O. E. asked, on March 24, 1877 
(5" S. vii. 228), Is it true that the Duke of York, 
the younger brother of George IIL. died of a fever 
at Monaco, as commonly stated, on Sept. 17, 
1767? Has it not been stated in print that he 
was killed? It does not appear in the replies to 
this question that any reference to any printed 
statement of this kind has yet been given. The 
following extract from a paper called the Scotch- 
man, No. 4, published Saturday, Feb. 28, 1772, 
1s worth preserving :— 

. Question, Who sent away the late D—— of Y—, 
giving him a slow poison, because he discovered several 


of their amours to the late K——, and disapproved al 
| the infamous measures of Lord B—— ? Answer, Hecate 
and the Thane.” 
The paper in which this appeared, the Scotchman, 
was one of the most scandalous of the time, which 
is saying a good deal. At the present time it 
would certainly be put down pretty sharply by 
the strong hand of the law as grossly libellous ; 
but in 1772 it was permitted to continue from 
Jan. 21 till June 6 (at least), when No. 21 was 
issued, It is enough to say of this very singular 
publication that, amongst other things, it contains 
deliberate assertions that the Princess of Wales, in 
conjunction with Lord Bute, poisoned the Prince 
of Wales in 1751, and the Duke of Cumberland 
in 1765; that the father of Matilda, the.“ un- 
fortunate princess” who married the King of 
Denmark, was not the Prince of Wales, but Lord 
Bute ; and that in 1760 the young King, on the 
Sunday after his grandfather’s death, in the Royal 
Chapel, “behaved in a most indecent manner, 
tittering and laughing, and all the time ogling 
Lady Sarah Lenox in the side gallery.” No 
doubt there were other like reports respecting the 
death of the Duke of York. It may, therefore, 
be admitted that it was said that he did not die a 
natural death. 

The question originally started by D. O. E. 
assumed, however, quite another form, and be- 
came more gravely important when, on Sept. 8, 
he stated (5 §. viii. 192), “I am in possession of 
authentic information of what really occurred at 
Monaco. I can state that the Duke was certainly 
not murdered, nor did he die there.” Naturally 
D. O. E. was begged to give this authentic infor- 
mation to the public, but on Feb. 2, 1878 (5" §. 
ix. 95), he declined to do so, observing that “the 
production of papers now would be of no use”; 
and then he went on to make what cannot be de- 
scribed otherwise than a monstrous proposal, that 
the coffin of the Duke should be opened. Here 
we have a deliberate statement that history is 
false ; that the evidence on which it is founded is 
incorrect ; that the true evidence is in existence ; 
that D. O. E. could produce it, and that he declines 
to do so. What are we to think of this? It is 
quite possible that he has overstated the matter, 
and that what he deemed authentic evidence may, 
on careful consideration, appear only to be a 
plausible possibility. If he will produce it, it will 
be studied and investigated in the fullest and most 
vareful manner, and in a kindly spirit too, for the 
| great aim of “N. & Q.” is ever to seek for the 
| truth, and to record facts as they are found out. 
| If D. O. E. continues to keep back from us the 
| evidence which he asserts that he has, we shall be 
| forced to come to the conclusion that in truth he 
has no evidence at all, and his assertion will be 
henceforth regarded either as a baseless fiction or 
as a foolish jest. Epwarp SouLy. 
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THE CHIDIOCK (?) EFFIGIES AT CHRIST- 
CHURCH, HANTS. 

“Tn the north transept of the church at Christ- 
church, Hants,” says ee in his History of 
Dorset, ed. 1784, vol. i. p. 325, “is a ruinous free- 
altar monume agg with he figure of a knight 
and lady, ascribed to the Chidiocks. He is in 
armour, with a collar of SS. over his gorget, his 
hair cropt, and a lion at his feet. She has the 
mitred head-dress of the fourteenth century. No 
inscription or arms on the tomb.” This descrip- 
tion, which is fairly correct as to the costume of 
the figures, is interesting chiefly from the locality 
he gives the tomb when he saw it, and is partially 
contirmed by tradition now prevalent, which, how- 
ever, assumes the original position to have been in 
the north aisle, a little east of the transept, 
and nearly opposite the smaller of the Montacute 
chantries. 

At present the tomb and effigies are at the 
extreme east end of the north aisle, in the centre 
under the window, and altogether out of the usual 
position selected for altar tombs. The tomb is of 
Purbeck marble, of very plain character—no orna- 
ment whatever—and on the sides are the indents 
where small shields of brass with engraved or 
enamelled bearings were originally inserted ; these, 
of course, have long since disappeared, as described 
by Hutchins, and also the ledger line, with its in- 
scription engraved on brass, which once filled the 
deep indent around the edge of the top slab. So 
far nothing is left to identify the effigies that rest 
upon it. The figures themselves are of alabaster, 
of good character and workmanship. As usual, 
the hands and other salient points have disappeared, 
but the worst indignity the figures have suffered is 
the piteous manner in which almost every part is 
covered with deep-cut initials and dates, which tell 
us that the Christchurch youths have for centuries 
busied their hands at this mischief, the outcome, it 
may be inferred, of what they learned in their school- 
room of St. Michael’s Loft over the Lady Chapel 
immediately adjoining, and of old the scriptorium 
of the monks. The knight is in complete plate 
armour, puffed or ribbed, with sword and miseri- 
corde, high collar of chain mail, his hair polled, 
collar of SS., his feet on a lion, and his head resting 
on a tilting helmet. The lady has on a mitre head- 
dress, necklace, gown with mantle over, tied by 


stone 


a cordon across the breast; her head rests on 
cushions, with angels attendant, now scarcely 
traceable. 


The costume of the figures points unquestionably 
to the middle of the fifteenth century, or imme- 
diately after; the knight, his armour, arms, and 
ornaments being almost exactly similar to the effigy 
of Robert, Lord Hungerford, ob. 1459, in Salisbury 
Cathedral. The puzzle is how these figures came 


to be ascribed to the Chidiocks, an ancient Dorset- 
shire family, in no way (so far as my information 





serves me) directly connected with Chri istchureh, 
but the tradition of such assi gnment exists there 


to this day, substantially the same as given by 
Hutchins, and the pres umption arises that it may 
have taken its origin from his pages. The same 
author “assigns” other effi gies in his county to 
this family—the two old effigies in St. Peter’s 
Church, Dorchester, the crusader in Bridport 
Cc hurch, and one other, either mythical or which 
has disappeared, at Stourton-C aundle—but these 
can only be treated as surmises, 

That the Montacutes built the fine western 
(perpendicular) tower at Christchurch is attested 
by their arms quartering Monthermer in the 
spandril of the entrance arch, the other shield being 
charged with apparently a cross moline, the arms of 
the Priory(?). The beautiful Early E nglish chapel 
in the north transept, the gem of the church 
(appealing to be set free from being buried by the 
hideous gallery and glazed partitions), was of their 
foundation, also the small chantry a little further 
east in the north aisle, with “ Margarete que con- 
sortis” still legible on the cornice, and opposite 
which this tomb was said formerly to have had its 
place, together with the exquisite chantry still 
further down and flanking the high altar, erected 
by the last ill-fated representative of this noble 
family. All these three chantries so closely adjoin- 
ing each other seem to give assurance that no 
strangers found sepulture here, and that the 
effigies represent Montacutes or their immediate 
descendants or kinsfolk. 

There is a circumstance that goes fartoconfirm the 
surmise. The helmet under the head of the knight 
bears a crest which, although much mutilated, 
is evidently an eagle, doubtless for Monthermer, 
the cherished alliance of the family, scant evidence, 
it may be said, but of especial value. The question 
is whom do they represent? Thomas Montacute, 
- last Earl of Salisbury of that name, died Nov. 3 
(7 Henry VI.), 1429, a date too early for the cos- 
tume. Who was it that, with wife named Margaret, 
built the little chantry opposite which the tomb is 
said to have had its original place? The archi- 
tecture of the chantry would agree very nearly in 
date with the costume of the effigies. There is 
a helmet hung on a nail in the corner by the window 
above the tomb, doubtless once belonging to the 
knight, and fortun: ately still awerey 
Perhaps some re: uder of “ N. & Q.” may be able 
to give identification to these figures. My stay in 
this most interesting church was very short—just 
long enough to make this note—and I have not 
the authorities at hand to investigate the subject 
further. R., F.S.A. 





YORKSHIRE NAMES IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
The Guisborough Priory roll of tenants, in 


the possession of Admiral Ckaloner, throws light 
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upon the formation of Yorkshire surnames previous 
to the fourteenth century. We may trace in it, 
indeed, the familiar Fi tzwilliam, Fitzhugh, Adam- 
son, Scot, Kyng, Pant, ee son, Daye, Lawrence- 
son, Shyrelo ks, W ylman, Hardy, Kaitor, and Dayns. 
But we are at fault to find modern — resentatives 
of Bellard, Bandes, Stainhow, Nan Witheved 
[Whitehead], Sprunt, Stalwithmane, Gown, Win- | 
tehay, Conne, Cull A ? Colley), Hogge, Drake, 
Donde, Dosse, Tudde (? Todd), Prykemody, 
Aucusse, Floke, Ricter. . Patelyn, Leretoc, Wydde, 
Brenhand, Spanitholf, Engam, Alot, Habolot, 
Tinnacu, Pyleman, or Laveroks. Under thei 
[atin disguise we may detect Butcher, Carpenter, 
Fuller, Mille r, Mason, Weaver 
Marler, Mower, Faber, Tinctor, 
ker), Le Tayllur, Marescallus, 
tell their own tale. Going 
of nomenclature, men 
their parents’ Christian names, which we mod 
with the aflix of or prefix of “1 
they are not defined as J 
decant; SO & Woman appears as 2 ia or uxor | 
capellani. Then we have Roger Fraunceys ; but, | 
meanwhile, personal peculiarities of complexion or | 
fford another list, William the 
sinister Robert and Hug 
White, Roger Red or le 
Hugh Sturdy, Gilbert Long, Ric Sauntere, 
as also in women, Agnes Siccatrix 
Agnes Forestaria. Li l named | 


Scissor, Messor, 
Ber ? Bar- 
and tye se 
back in the pedigre 
are named after 


arius 


“son” 


wus presvytert or frate? 





yualities of mind 
Bold, Micl 
Symple, Hugh 
hard 


Causes of 





realities spec fically 
become nominal designations in Henry ad Moram 
(} Atmore), Symon ad Ecclesiam (? Attechurch), 
Adam ad Aulam (? Athall), until surname and 
home are connected, Robert Croft de Estburne, 
Robert Pacoc de Suthburne ; and what a romance 
lies about the pretty name of Alicia ad Fontem | 

! Atwell e 

The Christian names do 
Edward, or Henry. We find, of course, Scriptural | 
names, Adam, Isaac, Eli iS, Stephe n, Thon is, 
Peter, John, vam Ss, M atthe Ww, Luke, Phil p 
Nicholas, Michael, Simon ; those of saints, Anselm, 
Lawrence, Edmund, Benedict, Gilbert, Hugh, 
Richard ; and ordinary names, Alan, Roger, Ralph, 
Godfrey, Geoffrey, Walter, Gervase, Re ld 
Henry, Eudo, Gerard. Those of women 
Mary, Sarah, Elizabeth, and Anne, but have 
common among saints, Agnes, Elena, Cecilia, and 
Margaret. They are usually these, Matilda, Juliana, 
Sybilla, Avicia, Havisa, Emma, Eda, Ysabella, 
Beatrix, Alicia, Susanna, and Eleanor, and, of rarer 
occurrence, Constantia, Gunnilda, and Rosa. At 
Bridekirk, Mabilla, Matild and Alexander mark 
the favourite names in an : r county. 

It is thus fashion cha s: Alfred, 
Albert, Herbert, Mark, and ‘the like have replaced 
Eudo and Gervase. I have been shown once at 
. di tance a Miss Guphilda - , but Havise or 

rbilla now eccur only in a romance or poem. A 


l 


include George, 


not 


exclude 


some 











l 
eit 
a have 


Rufe, | a 


Pinuid, 


| proven or pack 


} interest) 





reversion to the duplicate name by the addition 
of that of the mother would be eminently useful, 


land in proportion preferable to the pretentious 
| modern and unmeaning reduplication of surnames 


ut present in vogue. Its commonplaceness and 
| frequency, happily, will soon render it irred 
ably vulgar. Mackenzie E, Watt 


eeni- 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“Scmpter.”—The 
n Shakespe ire, Jy. 
ivalDst Mr. 


somewhat to 


word sumpter occurs but « 
Lear, II. iv. I have nothing 
Wright’s excellent note, but 
add. It may have meant 
in Shakespeare’s time, 
ikes sufficiently good But it is 
tice that a sumpter was originally not 
all, but a man; not a pack-horse, but 
A pack-horse was, in Middle 
r or Low Lat. sag- 
marius), but the man who drove the pack-horses 
r, answering to O.F. tier, 
‘conducteur de bétes de somme” (Roquefort). 
This answers to a Low Lat. type — 
Re quefort ilso gives, * Sommter, bete ae 
Thus sum? IS pr » pacl ‘-horse 
ariver or bauygage-arl ind sumpt vrTrsé is not 
pic k-horse’s hor e, but a | rALeE greens hor 
and so equivalent to the original summer. And 
this is wh y we never hear of a swmmer-horse, « 
of a sumpter-horse. In the octosyllabic Atig 
Alisaunder, edited by Weber, the words are kept 
quite distinct. Thus, at 1. 850, we have : 
** And trussed heore some 
And lopen on heore des 
ced their baggage-horses, and leapt on 
their war-horses ; the two kinds of horses being 
contrasted. At 1. 6022 we have :— 
“ Withowte pa and skuyerie, 
Divers gyours and sumpterts,” 


r > 
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oO say 


horse ” 
sense, 





a som summer 


somme 





= 
K-horse : su? pte 


Ver? ; 


treris,” 


i.e., and pacl 


ces i 





i.e., not counting (in the number of the army) the 
pages and squires,and certain guides and baggage- 


arivers, 


I would venture to suggest that the true sense 
of baggage-driver will suit the passaye in K. Lear 
even better than th it of the supposed sense (not 


rl 


horse :— 


* PERICLES.” 
MS. Addit 


verses, | 


-T have t 
15,227, fol. 44, 


n nr ich there is an allusion to the play of 


Pericles + $s S$ unable t make head or tail 
of. Perha ps this note may is e a better Latin 
scholar than I nyself to erpret what may | n 


ting notice of that 
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“Annals OF Exeter CoLLEGE” AND THE 
“Epinporece Review.”—In an article on Mr. 
Boase’s book in the current number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, there are two or three points on 
which it seems desirable to remark. 

1. The reviewer, paying a just tribute to the 
abilities and attainments of Mr. Boase himself, 
says that he is the only Fellow still remaining 
who enjoys his post “in right of birth within the 
limits of a privileged county,” but that “his aca- 
demic attainments would have enabled him to win 
the prize in a competitive examination.” This 
implies that there was formerly no competition 
for the fellowships, which is far from being the 
fact, and in Mr. Boase’s case there was competition 
of a formidable kind. 

2. The rental of the college is stated to be 

“nearly 15,0001. per annum.” would be 
nearer the mark. 
3. Speaking of Dr. Reynolds, the reviewer says: 
“Tt was no doubt through his connexion with 
William Reynolds, a former Fellow, and a Master 
of Exeter School, that Dr. John Reynolds, a canon 
of that cathedral church, was induced to bequeath 
the funds for the creation at Exeter College of 
three scholarships tenable by pupils of the school.” 
Dr. Reynolds was the eldest son of the Rev. John 
Reynolds, who was Master of Exeter School, a 
vicar of St. Thomas’s, &c., and half-brother of 
Samuel Reynolds, the father of Sir Joshua. 

4. Others still alive can speak with more au- 
thority than myself with regard to the character 
of one of the former rectors, Dr. Jones, of whom, 
as well as of the state of the college at at time, 
a very unfavourable picture is drawn, but , from 
what I have always heard, somewhat scant justice 
is done to his memory. F. T. C. 


5,0007. 


Loca Names.—It is but as yesterday that 
students of local history and of institutions have 
learnt to know that the names of streams, hillocks, 
and fields are worthy of study. It may be well 
to point out, however, that as early as 1806 Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., had come to this con- 
clusion. In the preface to his Itinerary of Arch- 
bishop Baldwin through Wales he says :— 

* Few countries abound so much in traditionary his- 
tory as Wales, and much historical fact may be deduced 
from these traditions, however apparently clothed in 
the habit of fiction or romance: the name of each in- 
dividual place, river, mountain, and, I might almost add, 
each field, has its significant meaning; and I know of 
nothing which contributes more to throw light on the 
ancient history of Cambria than the names of places 
judiciously i investigated, and not too fancifully etymolo- 
gized.”—Vol. i, p. v. 

ANoN. 


Unpererapuates’ Linrartes.—Mr. Mapay, 
in his interesting account of the B.N.C. Library 
at Oxford (ante, p. 321), speaks of undergraduates’ 


libraries as of comparatively recent establishment. 


But the University Library in Durham has had an 
undergraduates’ department ever since its founda- 
tion nearly half a century ago, and from two 
hundred to three hundred volumes are issued to 
undergraduates every term. Each man may have 
out five volumes at a time, which must be returned 
at the end of every term and of every vacation 
(for they may be kept out during vacations), and 
the books may then be reissued. This library is 
of the very greatest use to Durham men, m: ny of 
whom can ill afford to buy books. Several copies 
of the books most in demand are provided, and 
the stock is constantly increasing as the teaching 
staff recommend purchases, and as the rapidly 
increasing number of students renders it necessary 
to have a larger supply. . me ae 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tue Coprincton Liprary, Att Sovts Cor- 
LEGE, Oxrorp.—In any mention of the special 
libraries at Oxford there should be a notice of the 
excellent Law library, the Codrington Library, 


All Souls College, which is open to the public. 
Ep. MaArs#ALL. 
FemaLe Parisu Orricers: AN OVERSEER.— 


There have been in “ N. & (.” from time to time 
notices as to women filling parish offices. It may, 
therefore, not be out of place to record therein 
that at the present moment Mrs. Catherine Camp- 
bell is one of the overseers of the poor for the 
township of Ashby, in the parish of Bottesford, 
near Brigg. This lady signed the jury list for 
Ashby, which was produced before the justices of 
peace in petty sessions at Winterton on Sep- 
tember 24. Epwarp PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“THE DEAD TRAVEL FAST.”—In Punch, Oct 

, is a critique on Mr. Irving’s production of Th: 
C ‘orsican Brothers at the Lyceum Theatre, in which 
is the following sentence: “By the way, Mr. 
Boucicault makes Farbyang say, *The dead travel 
fast,’ which is about the one good line in the piece 
—only, where did it come from?” Mr. Irving 
uses the version brought out by Charles Kean 
at the Princess’s Theatre, Feb. 24, 1852, but in 
another version of the drama that was published 
at that time I find the following :— 

* Mont. How on you possibly have obtained these sad 
details so quickly 

Fab. You feonst the ballad of Burger, 
‘The dead travel fast.’ ” 
This answers Mr. Punch’s question. 

Curnsert Bev. 


Monsieur— 


Rip van Winkie, reEcte Winxet.—Is it 
possible to persuade people to spell this name 
correctly—Winkel? If written Winkle, a Dutch- 
man—and the word is Dutch—would call it 
Wink-lé. The sound of Winkel in Dutch differs 
from the similar word in German merely as regards 
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the first letter, which in Dutch has the same sound 
as in English. I know that Washington Irving 
is responsible for Winkle, but he was as ignorant 
of the Dutch language as of Dutch character. 
Had he rightly appreciated the latter, he would | 
never have published that very foolish, 
humorous burlesque, The History of New York. 
JAYDEE. 
P.S.—The above was written before I had seen 
Mr. Axon’s note (6™§. ii. 245). He, of course, 
merely adopts the current spelling of the name. 
Vithout undertaking to pronounce upon the pro- 
bability of persuading peo ple as JAYDEI woul l persuade 
them, we may usefully ‘make a note” of the fact that 
in _ numbers for Sept. 25 and Oct. of the 
Alle J Journal (Albany, N.Y.) articles are con- 
tributed by Isaac van Ww inkle. } 
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Scnp1aL Inscrirtions.—Several of these have 


from time to time appeared in “N. & Q.,” but 
I cannot recollect to have seen among them one 
which I have lately noticed on a buttress of 


the south-west corner, 
and suggestive,—“ Now or 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Beverley Minster, near 
which is at once brief 
when?” 


Naitsea Cucrcu, SomERSET.— 
This is a tablet on the north wall of the chancel 
to the memory of one Wm. Cole, Esq., who died 
in 1626, and also of another of the f unily, Richard 
Cole, who erected the tablet, and died some years 
later. The inscription concludes thus :— 
“MISTA SENUM AC JUVENUM CONDUNTUR CORPORA FITQUE 
CANDIDUS IN TUMULI CARCERE CARBO CINIS. 

The candid Coles, which kindly burned 

Th’ warmth of many by their heat, 

To ashes black by death are turned, 

Sut shine their soules in heavenly seat.” 
Nailsea has long been known for its coal-pits, 
hence, perhaps, the allusion. 


EpITarnH IN 


INSCRIPTION ON THE Nortn WALL OF THE 
Nave or Naitsea Cavrecn :— 

“ As daies doo pass and nights doo come 
Soe doth man’s life decaie. 
Therefore let vs while wee have tyme 
Doo good if that wee maie, 
For Th« nias Jenkins who lately lived 
Is nowe laide in the grounde, 
And to a poore of Nailseytown 
By will he gave five pounde, 
The use thereof each half yeres end 
They are to have full sure, 
And take the stock from age to age 
For ever to indure. Tho. Jenk, 
Rector de Backwell, is obiit 
Mortem 13 die Uct. 1628. 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


“Tue Bice Bonsets over THE Borper.”—It 
i3, perhaps, not generally known that this ballad 
had reference to the Covenanters in the year 1640 
passing into England against Charles I. The whole 
of the infantry, including noblemen and inferior 
commanders, wore the broad Lowland blue bonnet. 


would-be 


The first to cross the Tweed was the great Mont- 
rose, who alone waded the river and returned, and 
was then followed by the army, which took fully 
eight hours in the passage. It was said of Mont- 
; rose, who afterwards — the side of the king, 


with whom he had had an interview,—“ Invictus 
| armis, verbis vincitur,” in allusion to the royal 
| solicitations. Sera Wait. 


“With DEED AND REDE.”—In the English 
translation given in the Times of September 2 of 
the address of the Emperor of Germany to his 
og | on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the battle of Sedan, I find the following sentence : 

“ How in me continue to live feelings of deepest thank- 
fulness for God's benignant grace, and of the highest 
gratitude to all in particular who came forward at that 
time with deed and rede (Rath und That), 1 have often 
enough already confessed, and,” Xc. 

“ With deed and rede” well preserves the jingle 
of the original, and the translator is to be com- 
plimented upon it, although I am afraid that to 
some of his readers the word rede might be a 
puzzle. But what I want to know is whether this 
phrase (“Deed and rede”) occurs in old English, 
else [am at a loss to understand why the trans- 
lator inverted the order, espe cially as counsel ought 
to precede action, and did in this particu 
if we are to attach importance to the order of the 
words used by the aged emperor, and believe, as I 
am inclined to do, that the Jtath refers especially 
to the plans of Moltke and the advice of Bismarck, 

F. Cuance. 


ar Case, 


Sydenham Hill. 





Porticat Tavern Sicns.—The following was 
till recently to be seen at the sign of the “ Dragon” 
in Eye, Northants, but the sign is now improved 
| into the “ George and Dragon,” and the verse has 

disappeared om 
‘IT am the dragon, fear me not 
If you have money to pay your shot ; 


When m ney "3s scarce and credit bad, 
That ’s what make (sic) the dragon mad.” 
W. D. Sweetine. 
Peterborough. 
Errrarus.—The following may be worthy of a 
place in “N. & Q.” In Boston Church :— 


‘My corps with kings and monarchs sleeps in bed, 
My soule, with sight of Christ, in Heaven is fed ; 
This lumpe that Lampe shall meet and shine more 
bright 
Than Phoebus when he streams his clearest light.” 
In Upton Church, near Castor, to Dorothy Dame 
Dove, died after 1665 :-— 
“ Here lies a Dove, and was the same 
As innocent as is her name 
Her inward vertues to reherse 
Exceed the bovnds of any verse 
For outward beavties and sweet featvre 
Natvre strivd to frame a Creatvre 
All Poets subiect. by Deaths doom 
Is shut up in this narrov roome.” 
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In Stamfordham Church, Northumberland, 
buried “ Gul. Scott, M.D.,” ob. Nov. 10, 1802, « 
sixty-nine, “‘ Vir eruditissimus et accoucheur - 
berrimus : ex familia de Buccleugh,” &c. This 
learned man was surgeon to the Northumberland 
Militia, a position which he indicated by a large 
brass plate on his door at Alnwick, inscribed 
“Dr. Scott, man-midwife to the Northumberland 
Militia.” A. H. 

Little Ealing. 


Earry Sunpay Scnoots.—In a catalogue lately 
issued by Mr. James Coleman, of Tottenham, I 
find an entry of a curious chap-book, entitled 
Eawr Bessy, with pretty frontispiece, 12mo. 
wrapper, with the following quotation from the 
poem :— 

‘* Eawr Bessy’s gone to the Sunday Schoo, 
What does to think o° that? 
Hoo wesh'd her face and comm'd her yure, 
An’ donn'd her Sunday hat ; 
An’ then hoo said twur toime to goo, 
An could't get her to stay, 
Hoo said hoo wish'd ut th Sunday Schoo 
Wur comin every day.” 
If this should meet the eye of the purchaser, will 
he kindly communicate with the undersigned ? 
The reference to any other copy would be esteemed 
by Joun TayLor. 
“Northampton, 


ReEDBREASTS.—In 
as called “ Christ 


Tuorn Roses anv Rosin 
Derbyshire story I read of these 
bushes” and “Christ birds.” I presume this 
refers to the legend connecting them with the 
crucifixion and the crown of thorns, Scotus. 


Evrnvism.—The following is, I think, delicious. 
It was furnished to me by a friend, who heard it 
from a Devonshire pulpit only a month ago. In 
a sermon on the parable of Lazarus and Dives the 
preacher propounded that the sins of the rich man 
were rather those of omission than commission :— 

“He was not a bad-hearted man, not a cruel man. 
On the contrary, we might infer that he was a kindly 
disposed man, for we learn that he deprecated the intro- 
duction of his brethren into that unpleasant locality 
where it was his own unhappy doom to abide,” 

S P. 


Temple. 


ehueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Lorp Berkevry or Srrattron’s MS. Jovrnat. 
—In Lord Colchester’s (Speaker Abbot) Diary, 
under date Jan. 25, 1796, is this entry :— 

“Finished My Lord Berkeley of Stratton’s Journal, 
MSS., a very interesting diary of the life of a very 
honourable man, who had passed many years in the 
service of the late and present king near their persons, 








as Captain of the Yeomen, Captain of the Pensioners, 
Treasurer of the Household, and Constable of the Tower. 
His anecdotes are curious, and most of the characters 
well drawn. Great details of court etiquette and man- 
ners, with striking portraits «f Lord Grenville, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Hardwicke, the first Lord Chatham, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Legge, Mr. Charles Townse nd, Lord Bute, 
George II., and the p resent king ” (Journal, vol, i. p. 48). 
No account is given how or whence Lord Col- 
chester obtained a perusal of this MS., nor is there 
any other reference to it in his Journal. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” give any information as to 
the present possessor of Lord Berkeley’s Journal ? 
So curious and interesting « record deserves publi- 
cation. The present Baron Fitzhardinge is in 
possession of - estates of the Berkeleys of Strat- 


ton. It may be that this MS. is at Be rkeley 
Castle. Epwarp C, Wuairzuvcrst., 
Treneglos, Gulval, Cornwall 
Tue Resister or THe Fremisn Caapet, Sanp- 


Ttort.—The following question was asked by me in 
‘N. & Q..” 3° 5. iv. 71, led to no useful re 
sult. If the Editor will now permit me to repeat 
it he will confer a favour :— 


“Tn 1634 or the following year a chapel was built at 
Sandtoft, in the parish of Belton, in the Isle of Axholme, 
for the use of the Flemish and lers who were 
then engaged in dr aining the level of Hatfield Chase, and 
cultivating the reclaimed lands. At this place the various 
ordinances of religion were performed in the French and 
Dutch languages. The register of the chapel was care- 
fully kept from 1641 to 1681. It was examined by the 
late Mr. Hunter when he was engaged in collecting 
materia!s for his J/istory of South Yorkshre. Where is 
itnow! lam anxious to consult it for anu antiquarian 
purpose.” 


hart 
but 


Dutch sett 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Ormond Street Cuaret orn Ormonp Caapet 
—A chapel so designated was in existence in 1718, 
but I can find no trace of it now. No mention of 
it appears in the works of Dr. Smiles and Dz. 
Stoughton. The only probable indication of its 
locality I have been able to find is from a MS. 
map of certain properties belonging to Rugby 
School in the neighbourhood of Great Ormond 
Street. The map is in the Crace Collection, and 
shows a chapel at the end of Chapel Street (still 
bearing the name), on the now ¢ ceupied 
by a newly erected pile designated Rug by Cham- 
bers. I am very desirous to learn something of the 
history of this chapel and to ascertain what became 
of its registers. They are not at Somerset House. 

Joun OLDFIELD CHADWICK. 


site 


Mr. Giapstone’s LATIN RENDERING OF THE 
Hymw “ Rock or aces,” &c.—In Mr, Gladstone’s 
Latin rendering of Toplady’s noble hymn there is 
great elegance of versification and fidelity of trans- 
lation, the Latinity seeming to go back rather to 
the pure classic: ulity of the Heusien age than to 
belong to the period of the monkish writers, with 
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are so well 


|; but in the first line it seems to me that 





mas Wella grammatical error occur. 
Mr. Gladstone ignores “ Rock of ages” 
spressing it by one word, Jesus :— 
T y y ri r 
me | 8 
Secondly, Ou I t] ess to be in the 





monkish hymn “ Salve Jesu ple, e”?} per- 
fora ' ld not rhyme to th iding 
pondee of the ne e, which e \ tus. 
( y ort ( or ‘ vho read 
"ae G& VY exp] ] seeminy ¢ uty in tl 
v K erwise Hut pertect i » eminent 
hol 3 Mr. G ‘ 
I su n the I verse t Lit zed I in 
Ww may not be fiat t k 1 as its 
aqemand: 
* Jesus pro me perforatus 
Condar intra tuum latus, 
Tu, per lympha i 
Tu r anguinerns te 
Ir ta mi redund 
T e cul ini, 8 rdes m la . 
R. SIncua Bb ce, D.D 
AY The other iy a York- 
hire fri me, ** ¥ have no mor ise | 
r that k l ts 





He told me that he believed this proverb to be 
ynfined to the north of England. Is this the 


case E. Watrorp, M.A, 


Hampstead, N.W. 


Views or Ricuvoxp: Overton & Hoott.— 
Can any of your readers give me the exact dates 
between which H. Overton & J. Hoole were 
publishers “at the White Horse without Newgate”? 
There is a verv lar I ly enyraved 
“Prospect of Richmond in *), which 
bears the above imprint, but no indication of date. 
I should be very grateful for a notice of any early 
maps, Views, or 





oks relating to this pl ice, 
J. Evior Hopekrn. 


Church Road, Richmond, Surr 


Qvos.—Near Wickham, in Hampshire, is a farm 
called Quob. Can any light be thrown upon a 
name so singular W.P 

Woodleig] 


THomas Moore's “stone or tustre.”—In 
Moore’s poem ia ft Death of Grattan which 
a cursory search did not euable me to find in Kent’s 
Centenary edition) th 








Is StANZA OCCUTrs : 





“ An eloquence r wheresoever its wave 
Wandered free and triumphaut—with thoughts that 
shone thro 
As clear as the brovk’s ‘stone of lustre,’ and gave, 


With the flash of the gem, its solidity tov.” 


“HarRP AND HARR 
agree as badly as “ harp and harro Becon (iii. 
283, Parker Soc. ed.) speaks of it as a common 
— Tom Brown (iii. 29) also uses it. Why 

» harp and hewsou thus - placed in opposition to 
ich other ? T. Lewis O, Davies. 


‘Pens Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


What is this? It is 


POE ee es are said to 





“PincucuTt” Money. 


mentioned in a petition of John Price, of the sign 





| 
| 


Wi hence does the Pp ret quote the expression | 


“stone of iustre,” which is marked off with in- 
verted commas M. R. 


where was the said press? 


“Crooked Billet,” Dowgate, London, who 
that Richard Hutchinson had 
wronged him by paying 161. besides “ Pinchgutt 
mony” toa wrong person (Report of Hist. MSS. 


Com., vii. 141). K. P. D. E. 


of the 
in 1660 complained 


Bartpon Famiry.—In Glover's Visitation of 
Yorkshire two coats of arms are mentioned ag 
belonging to tl family, viz., (1) “*Ar., a fess 
between three fleurs-de-lis sa.” (the proper coat), 
and 2 ** Az., a chevron between three trefoils 
a chief indented of the last three 
this last an older coat, as it is 
only mentioned «propos of an early marriage in 
the pedigree of Rawson of Fryston, or were there 
two distinct families of this name ? I have been 
told that in a history of the battle of Bannockburn, 
which contains a list of the English taken prisoners 
by the S« ytch, the name of Baldon or Baildon 
‘an any one give me the 
Pavey Bai.pon, 


sli ppea ar., on 


escallops sable.” Is 


appears as one of them. 
passage and reference? W, 


2, Winton Square, Stoke, Staffs. 


Austix: Drypen: ALDERNE.—Mary, widow 
of Henry Dryden, of London, Gent., and daughter 
of Austin, Esq., was married secondly to 
Thomas Alderne, Esq., of Hereford, and died 
Feb. 20, 1699. What was the full name of her 
father, and where did he reside ? 

H. Mayo. 


Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Tue Betts or Krino’s Cottece, ABERDEEN.— 
These were taken down and sold about eighty 
years ago. Some think they found their way to 
some church in England. Is there any trace of 
them there? 


Sr. Nicnoras’ Cavren, ApeRDEEN.—The nave 
was rebuilt by Gibbs. A plan and sketch of the 
ancient one were sent to him. He is believed not 
to have come to Aberdeen. I am anxious to know 
if this drawing is amongst Gibbs’s papers, &c., 
which I am told are now at Oxford. No drawing 
of the original nave exists in Aberdeen so far as I 
know. Scotus. 


Burke AnD Toomsoy.—Burke is said to have 
had all his principal works printed two or three 
times at a private press before submitting them to 
his publisher. Where may this be verified, and 
It is also said that if 
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you compare the first and last editions of Thom- 
son’s Seasons every page almost gives evidence 
of the poet’s industry and taste. Has any verbalist 
of the Mitford school brought the passages into 
juxtaposition? I thought Thomson was so indolent 
that he wrote the bulk of his poem in bed. But 
Paley, who was active enough for three, loved to 
lie abed thinking. C. A. Warp. 


Nemismatic.—A farthing. Obverse, bust of 
Isaac Newton and “I* Newton.” Reverse, figure 
of Britannia, with “ Farthing” above and the date 
1793 below. Can any one explain this coin ? 

E. G. Spiers. 

Tue Eyes or White Cats.—A few days ago, 
whilst out with a friend, I was informed that 
white cats never had both eyes of the same colour. 
This is said to be a fact.. Is it always so? 

G. S. B. 

“ Laine.”—Motcomb Laine is the name of some 
fields lying in « hollow close to the old town of 
Eastbourne, Sussex. Motcomb is, I believe, a 
family name ; I should be glad to hear any ex- 
planation of the word “ Laine.” Qy. 


Joun Fisnwick, of Bulsnape Hall, Lancashire, 
aged forty, was married by licence in 1693 to 
Mary, daughter of Edward Realme, of Maidstone. 
These particulars I find recorded at the Vicar- 
General's Office, London, but neither at Maidstone 
nor elsewhere have I discovered the marriage 
register. This John Fishwick, so far as I know, 
never returned to Lancashire, and I shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who can give any information 
about him, or even « hint as to where the marriage 
register is likely to be found. 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Heratpic.—To what family do these arms 


belong 7?—Sable, a bend or charged with three 
buckles of the field between three pheons argent. 


Crest, out of a mural crown a buck’s head ca- | 


boshed arg., bearing between the attires a pheon of 


same. T. M. M.-W. 


Ay Ovp Parytixc.—I have an old painting 
entitled ““ The March to Naseby,” and I find upon 
the baggage waggon “ The Cock.” Can you ex- 
plain the meaning of the bird being thus placed ? 
Of what is it indicative / T. J. Crappock. 

34, Chippenham Road, Liarrow Road. 


Ouiver Cromwett: THE Secret ComMiItTTEeE 
or Dersy Hovstr.- 
this Committee (of which a Mr. Frost was the 
secretary) and the records containing the informa- 
tion it received from various persons, orally and 
by letter, of the movements of Charles I. in the 
Isle of Wight? I wish to consult them. 
C, Masoy. 
3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 





Hervey}Famity.—I have heard that the Rev. 
James Hervey, author of Meditations Among th: 
Tombs, had a sister who was married to the Lord 
Trimlestown of the day. Can any one supply 
information about this lady, and particulars con 
cerning her marriage or marriages? I believe sh 


was twice married. Cc. W. S. 
Aw Openine near THE Nortn Pore: Cap 
Sysmes.—In notes to the poem of Sir Aberdour, 


by Mr. W. P. J. Purcell, of the Inner Temple, I 
read as follows :— 

“ ¢ Near the North Pole, at 82° lat.,” says Humboldt 
‘whence the polar light emanates, was an enorm¢ 
opening through which a descent might be made int 
the hollow sphere, and Sir H. Davy and myself were 
even publicly and frequently invited by Capt. Symmes 
to enter upon this subterranean expedition.’ ” 

Who was this Capt. Symmes ?—ay ; 
of the Munchausen family, I think—and wher 
does Humboldt say this ? Scotus. 





apparently on 
I 


Tuomas Famities.—1. What issue did Sir Rhy 
ap Thomas, K.G., of Carew Castle, Wales, leave 
at his death in 1527? His will, proved in th 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, July 5, 1527, 
mentions his son (should be grandson) Rice ap 
Griffith, and his base-born sons unnamed. Can 
| any reader of “N. & Q.” give the names of the 
|latter? They are said to have founded families 
in the Principality. 

2. Wanted the date of marriag 
Thomas, of the mercantile house of Thomas & 
| Devonshire, of Bristol, to Sarah (Harrison /), pro- 
bably of the same place, who had three 
born before 1651, the youngest of whom 

726. A descendant of this marriage was the 





-Where are the minutes of 





founder of the railroad system of the United States, 

jund IT am engaged on a revised pedigree of the 

family. Lawrence Buckiry Tuomas 
409, West Twentieth Street, New York City, U.S 


Wituiam Gorr, tuk Recicipe.—Will any one 
give me information concerning the above, wh¢ 
| signed the death warrant of Charles I.?) Aca. 


| [For the Regicides numerous references may be found 

jin“ N. & Q.,” General Indes nd earlier series. Their 

| * descendants,” 5th S. vii. 1U6, 255, 276, 379, 419 
viii. 19, 118, 175. 





| Motiey, Mopetiter 1x Wax. — Is anything 
known of this modellerin wax, who made medallions 
of celebrated men, like the Wedgwood plaques ! 
I have six, representing Pope, Philip Sidney, 
Shakspear, Addison, Lord Lansdowne, and Swift. 
The artist signs his name in Greek capitals, 
MQTAdOC EMOIEL, in gold. Exch is sur- 
rounded by a gilt border, in imitation of the 
turned pearwood work of the last century. 
a i & 


“ Coxunprum.”—I wish to know the history of 
this word. Conundrum is not to be found in the 


Litt 
mean 
one.” 

Som 
lacera 
I shal 
will kj 
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dictionaries of Richardson, Wedgwood, or Skeat. a record of a distinguished economist’s views. I find 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” supply me with | one column giving Mr. Rocers’s estimate of “ the 
a reference to & passage in which the word would | average value of certain articles between 1261 and 
seem from the context to be newly introduced into | 1400,” that is, a ng a period of 140 years, and ir 
English? Mr. H. Wedgwood in 1873 thought | another a similar average for the ten years between 
that conundrum, a puzzle, might be explained from | 1856 and 1865. The latter period was one of pro- 
a Pembrokeshire word condrim, perplexity, con- ound peace and unexampled prosperity, the former 
fusion of mind, trouble, a form supposed by him to pe riod was long ¢ nough to allow of such vast changes 
be cognate with O.E. wandreme, tribulation (Hal.). | in the social condition of the people of England as 


. Trane a cae e792 7 m" | . ; 
See rans. Philolog. Soc., 1873-4, p. 66. The | perhaps have never been surpassed in any 140 years 


I 





history of the word may possibly supply us with | of our history. Who knows better than Mr. Rogers 
materials for judging as to the correctness of Mr. | what the Black Death, the Statute of Labourers. and 
Wedgwood’s etymology. A. L. Mayuew. the Ordinance of the Staple stand for?) Who knows 


‘ | better than he how, for a score of years at least— 
Recorps or Deatn at Corrv.—How can I ob- l¢ yo: f tate ¢ . : : 
“2 4} . «Xo oe lll ; for I desire not to overstate the case—during this 
tain the record of death of an Englishman, which 1) . . “aad 7 
aa 2 ; : long period no man in England could be sure of 
occurred in 1822 in Corfu, when it was under | 13] ar , A 
British protection ? W. C what a shilling stood for? Who ought to know 
) Ss otection ¢ . : ? 
‘ better than he that to talk of the money value of 
Aurnors or Booxs Wanren.— wheat and tin and iron in the reign, say, of Edward 
es . ne ‘ ; II., as though these articles were to be bought as 
The Revolt of the Bees, published in 1830. It should | — he 3 Ne, ae ’ aslond os exams and chick 
it be confused with Dr. Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, | ©2Sily in every part of England as eggs and chickens 
J. were, is totalk what bears some likeness to nonsense? 
The plain fact is that there is a fallacy underlying 
all this so-called “comparison of prices” in the 
“When yonier radiant host adorn England of the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
The northern evening sky. and the England of to-day. There were large dis- 


wae Bees ay e commencement of some verses by | tricts during these centuries in which money was 
which, when a child, | was taught to find the places of - 








published many years earli 


Avutnors or Quotations WANTED.— 





+ edge a \ , o¢ | no more the one circulating medium which it is to 
| the principal stars, Yhere can I see the rest of ~" > an 

them Ursa Mixon. | us than the brick tea of Thibet was, Men were 
‘The poor man alone, slowly passing out of a state of affairs when barter 
When he hears the poor moan, had seemed a more natural and easy transaction 
a So eve. than sale—when payment in kind was the rule, 

ada y, ° 
ae D. EO when a great deal of what we now call rent was 


“ 


Little Jim. There are caly two verses. I do not | Tecmatued by various services,” when money was 
mean the one that begins “‘ The cottage was a thatched the possession of the few, and the countryman 
one.” W. Oszorx, Jun. | could do very well without it. We are all under 
Somewhere in Livy some one says, “ Ad palum deligatus, | Very great obligations to Mr. Rocers for his two— 
lacerato virgis tergo, cervicem cruci Romane subjiciam may I call them priceless 1— volumes ; they are 
I shall feel much obliged if any of your correspondents | , monument of industry and research such as few 
will kindly give the reference, . living men have been able to raise ; but my strong 
conviction is that if read “ between the lines” they 
will prove as good a confutation of their author’s 
Replies. fundamental fallacy as a man could desire to find. 

— om 709 ee , anpe avn mip| 50 much for the first table. But what is the in- 
THE PRIC ES OF T HE MIDDLE AGES AND THE | ference Mr Boones desives ws te dzaw from the 
a. - i = cme |second? Does he in sober earnest mean us to 

(6 S. il, 282, 317, 333.) believe that between 1261 and 1400 a man of the 

In the proverbs of Melchior, the son of Methu- | “artisan or labouring class” was in the habit of 
selah, it is written : “ The contempt of the wise is | consuming four quarters of wheat a year and 
bitterness to the dense ; nevertheless to contend spending seventeen shillings a year on “clothing”? 
with the mighty is madness.” I am one of the! For a long time past I have had Mr. Rocers’s 
acviverot, and therefore Mr. Rocers’s figures, | “facts” hurled at me by some of those whom the 














ante, p. 283, are to me adbwva, He may “ pity my | great man has beguiled into an acceptance of his 
ignorance and despise me,” as Fanny Squeers ex- | theories, and I (together with wisermen than myself) 
pressed it, or he may regard me, as the same young | have held my peace, feeling very sure that the afore- 
lady says, as an assassin who is “sure to be hung | said volumes were not every man’s reading, and not 
before long, which will save him trouble and be | likely to lead many astray. But when this doughty 
much more satisfactory.” But I must needs con- | champion enters the arena of “N. & Q.” and lays 
fess that I can draw no inferences at all from these | down the law as though this were a case of all 
tables. They are to me almost valueless, except as | “note” and no “query,” I for one must needs re- 
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gister my protest against what I hold to be a mis- | as “the Gentiles” (Gal. ii. 14); and that “the 
leading assumption, such as younger students of| use of the term in ‘deutsche Treue,’ and such 
history ought, if p ble, to be saved from. | expressions, has its root in the inextinguishable 
H iving done that I intend to iy no mo for the | love of the Germans for their native land, and 
present. “To contend with the mighty is mad- | in the sense and spirit which animate them.” This 
ness.” Avoustus Jessorr, D.D. is the way in which words do acquire dignity and 


virtue, and, as my friend observes, “we ourselves 


} use the word English as implying the qualities we 
“Tar Lanp o’ tHe Lear” (6 §S. i. 18, 137; suppose to belong to ourselves.” True; but I do 
51, 116).—Thanks to Mr. Rep for his valuable | not remember that in any of our dictionaries we 


r 
testimony that this phrase is, and has been for | have a string of adjectives attached, nor that our 
more than a hundred years, applied to Scotland by | term Hnglish is explained in any way but as to its 








those who leave it. I thought it was so, but could | locality. We have a fond and etical sense of 
find no references when I made the inquiry. Leal | it, as Queen Mary, who hoped it would be said, 
being a word known only in Scotland, whatever it | “She had an English heart”; we talk of “an English 
includes colle stIVe ly of the fa thful “The n ble } me,” and we have a sor 4 The En lishm m 2B 1t 


living and the noble dead,” as I understand it for some time back British has been the national ad- 
the expression was a natural and patriotic one for | jective. British valourand perseveran eand British 
Scotchmen far away. And there could be no idea enterprise are our wor ls, as t ey ou tht to be; 
of impiety or presumption, before Lady Nairne’s| the British Islands and Sritish people. And I 
giving the title to her song, in this use of it; hope we use our own ternis fairly, and not as imply- 
nor ought there to be now, though the song in this | ing inferiority in the qualities or products of other 
c yuntry seems to be better known than this fact countries, as W. C. J. seems to apprehend, J 
of the earlier use of the phrase, if it be| know we speak with appreciation of French lace or 
such. There is no monopoly of a word, who-| brandy—that which is English or British is not 
ever might use it first. “The just,” “ the unjust,” equ il in value; nor to Dresden china or to German 
“the righteous,” and “the wicked” are common |} silver is our English ware or Britannia metal to be 
property in language. Surely some leal volunteer compared. See “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. i. 496. I do 
will give to Jamieson’s new dictionary the benefit | not see that so new and foolish a word as un- 
English can have any parallel, unless un-tnsular, 
and beg to say that I should be the last to “cast 
W. C. J. is mistaken as to my “ own rendering stones” at any harmless expression of the home 
of De utsch. I gave the words from my dictionary } feeling which is the birthright of us all. Only for 
(Grieb’s) with marks of quotation, observ ing that, fear of occupying space in*N.& Go” did I refrain 
though marke’ obsolete in some of the senses, it | from quoting,— 
was still very living in Arndt’s song, &c. Fliigel and | « 


of this experience abroad, and help to a better 
illustration of the phrase. 


—_ 


‘ There is a land of every land the pride, 


Feiling’s Dict. has the same, I believe, and from Beloved by Heaven o’er all the earth beside, 
these two I interpreted the song, which certainly Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
originally implied a high morality and refinement And milder moons emparadise the night: 


A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 


with its patriotism. I gave no translati f 7 
I 1 g } ranslation, and Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth 


am not sure that I ever saw one till a piece set to é : ‘ x , : ‘; ° 
music was lately shown me, in which the second Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found’ 
and third stanzas of those ited by me were left Art thou a man, a patriot !—look around ; 

out, and the rest translated, poetically perhaps, if Oh, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps yom, 
not literally. A young re lative also showed me a That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 
school dictionary, in which Deutsch was explained Mr. Movnsey truly says that Deutsch is the 
as “German” only. On seeing this, so misleading | more comprehensive word, embodying all the ideal 
as to language and history, I was glad to remember | qualities of the German character. But I may 
so well the readings and conversations on the sub- | remind him how this word -and leal have each 
ject long ago with a friend, whose residence in | acquired a halo of dignity and power from their 
Edinburgh and in Heidelberg enabled him to judge | popular use, and, starting from different points, 
of my views. He kindly sends me now the cream | have come to stand for qualities far beyond theit 
of an article on Deutsch in the large Deutsches | older sense, and nearly, if not quite, identical. 
Worterbuch of the brothers Grimm. It is too | And does he remember how generally useful and 
long for “N. & Q.” I need only quote that the | appropriate a word leal was in fairy and Border 
word originally meant “national,” “ popular,” | ballads before it had any heave nly associations ? 
“vulgar,” as applied to the entire nation, in con- From books at hand my parallel is taken :— 
trast to its single tribes; that it includes, in Grieb’s German and English Dict., Lond., 1847 : 
a subordinate sense, “heathen,” “ barbarian,” |“ Deutsch, adj. 1. German ; 2. inviolable, honest, 
and in the Ancient Gothic Dict. is rendered | persevering, plain, open, frank, t obs. ; adv., 
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deutsch sprechen=plainly.” Poetischer Haus- 

schatz der ID hen, Leipz wv, 1847, tenth ed., 

fter words in notes on authors, has, “ Arndt, i 
1769, Prof. of H t U nn, 1g 

living in his prof rsh 240, » he 

may be ias a \ ] ngs 

of the obsolete w s when his song was written 
Ja € n’s Scottish Dict.: “ Leil, leile, lele, l 
loyal, f. ful (Doug.) ; right, lawful (Wynt 

prig Se. L ; honest in dealir Old Fr 

yal, fa i¢ A leii stroke, one that hits 

e mark. L o leal, the state of the blessed 
ls ng ' B 3; these meanin given fro 

ld authors, /eal has a variety of others in its later 

use Dy almost every Scott h poe to tl present 

time. It i found in 1 nv ex ellent songs 
‘Lele heart never lied”; and “Lang lele, lar 
in Ramsay’s Prover! M. P 
and. 

4 ¢ ©.” should have the best thor é 

) sfy its world-wide inquirers, I 1 run 
extract which plu the chang nt ng 

the clearest livht At the date of the euarlie1 

liries into this subject (February 14) a write: 


n the “ Notes and (ueries 


column of the 


wtle Chroni said 





I c 


and ed 


readers may not have 


it with refe 


I have mucl 
if * Pieces Publi 


randa of pie 


* Mem 
of Bi 





irns, 


ascertained 


appear 


a dying address 

a century popularly 
tion of Burns ; a1 
been an ea 


posed with 


sling with fondness to the old legend of the h 
refuse to hear it sung in the form 


had sent it 
years ag 


‘I'm 
Like 
l’m 


The worth 
lyric had t 
tried to thr 


in possession of a 
rks in two volumes, entitled tl 


nic, 


: l 
ited by William Scott Douglas. 





This very pathetic composition, in th 


recently issued edition of 
> Kilmarnock 
6), published by a well-known and enthusiasti 
James McKie of Kilmarn 

As many or y 
seen this edition, nor the notes in 
the beautiful song unde 
in transcribing them. 

1 Posthumously,’ under the 
es frequently printed as comy« 


of which the proper authors hav 


’ the foll wing notes on the Laad a’ 


tland's bar 





rence to 
h pie Leur 





Burns to his wife, was for ne 





believed to be an authentic 7 
seven yet, when itis Known to have 
rly lyric of Caroline, Baroness Nairne, com- 
ut reference to Burns or his Jean, the public 
art, and 
uthoress 


n which the 
anonym pusly to the press more than seventy 
wearin’ awa, John, 

snaw ina thaw, John, 

wearin’ awa to the land o’ the leal.’ 


y lady, in her latter years, finding that her 
ike i 


ch a fast hold on the Scottish heart, 


w a little of the Gospel into it, aa it seemed 


to savour too much of the New Light heresy for a dying 
wife to console her husband with a picture of the ‘ joys 


that's aye 


0 last in the land o’ the leal, 


. 


without giving 


a reason for the hope that is in her o she marred her 
lyric by introducing the well-intended but incongruous 


verse 


*Sae dear ’s that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 


John Wilson the vocalist, under whose singing 





To the land o' the leal.’ 





| So ety. 


of the continued the line, and was father of (4) Thomas, 








Land o° the Leal an audience of 2,( people have been 
hushed into such a reverent stillness that a 7 I t 
have been heard fall to t g ’ Ww li re- 
lished Lady Nairne’s corre ns of he ns 

Scarborough. oO, , 

It is idded that the ng ] tex civen 
with the termination J Also the Wil 

1otation from Mr. Ruskin is given to the 
word leal: 

I knov t how it may 1 the S I know 

+) at in & and l the ¢ ’ } € th l 

mains s th ft fe vi s l | 

ch word mong tl l t and s t of 

their famill & ri and ti are 801 s yet 
among them v ilive or in rest, al ry 1 t 
to tl land o' the leal,’’’—/ ( August, 18; 

I may add that in the distr where it ell 
known the old word far f ind 
during the last electi SIT $s dis it 
was to be seen in prose and rhyme ofte in h 
fornis 

f ( h id 


As Mr. Gladstone this phr has 
‘ mmented pon DD y l « re its 
in “N. & Q.,” it is only right, I think, tl his 
own correction of the mistake should be ven. In 
the Scotsman, Dec. 11, 1879, Mr. Gladstone writes: 
“T have to ask pardon for a strange blunder which has 
exercised the minds of many kindly correspondents. At 


ilkeith I applied Lady Nairne’s phrase for heaven, 
» land o’ the leal,’ to Scotland. I can only account 
, and cannot excuse, the error by the mult 
matters pressing almost from moment to mot 
mind and time.” 





Layton or West Layton (6 §. ii. 287).— 
Caro.us will find a good deal of information 
about this family in the volumes of the Surtees 

As these valuable publications may not 
at present be readily accessible to him, I shall 
perhaps not be trenching unduly upon the space 
of “ N. & Q.” if I give a few of the chief points of 
interest which have struck me on consulting them 
for the purpose of this reply. Dugdale’s Visitation 
of Yorkshire, 1665-6 (Surtees Society), furnishes 
p. 104) a pedigree of Layton of West Layton, 
under the not very obviously connected designa- 
tion of Layton of Whitehouse, which appears to 
have been the residence of the heir male at the 
time of the visitation. Another family recorded 
on the same occasion, Layton of Barroughby 
p. 377), from the similarity of arms was probably 
a cadet; but no filiation is shown, and the early 
part of the pedigree is very imperfect. Of the 
West Layton family four generations are set forth : 
1) William, of West Layton, co. Ebor, Esq., living 
1585, father of (2) Thomas, of West Layton, who 
1624, and whose second son, (3) Robert, 





ad. cure. 
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of Whitehouse, co. Ebor, et. forty-four at the time 
of the visitation. The arms of West Layton are 
recorded as “Arg., a fess between six crosses 
botonnée fitchée sa.” The arms of Barroughby, 
also re corded, are “ Arg., a fess between three cross 
crosslets botonnée fitchée sa.” 

In the Testamenta Eboracensia and Richmond- 
shire Wills, both published by the Surtees Society, 
there is yet more information concerning various 
members of this old Yorkshire house. In Test. 
Ebor., vol. i. p. 284, is the will of John Laton, “ de 
Saxhowe, armiger,” March 19, 1466/7. The editor 
(Rev. J. Raine) appends a note stating that “the 
family of Laton took up its abode at Sexhoe in 
Cleveland, at the close of the fourteenth century, in 
right of Elizabeth, one of the coheirs of Nicholas 
Gower, who became the wife of Thomas Laton, of 
Laton, in Richmondshire, the father of the testator.” 
Mr. Raine adds that the maiden name of the tes- 
tator’s wife, Elizabeth, “has not yet been ascer- 
tained.” Whether any further light has been 


the will, I am not able to sny. It may interest 
Carotvus to know that the testator in question 
had a large family, of whom the eldest son, Robert 
Laton, of Melsonby and Sexhoe, Esq., d. 1480, and 
his widow, Eleanor, in 1503. Notwithstanding 
the numerous issue, however, the “main line of 
the family,” i.¢., I presume, Laton of Sexhoe, 
“became extinct,” says Mr. Raine, “towards the 
close of the seventeenth century.” Other wills of 
Laytons in Test. bor. are s.v. John de Laton (vol. i. 
p. 331), and Alicia Laton (vol. i. p. 65). John was 
of York, where he was apparently a carpenter, 
bequeathing “ omnia utensilia schoppe meze perti- 
nencia, videlicet cultellos, axis, et rapes,” to 
Thomas Danyell, his servant, under date May 1, 
1404, Among the Richmondshire Wills we find 
John Laton, of Snape Low Park, 1558 (Test. 
xcv., p. 107, op. cit.), concerning whom the 
editor annotates, “descended from a younger son 
of the family of Laton of Sexhowe,......the son of 
William Laton, who d. 6 Hen. VIIL, by Margery, 
daughter of Thomas Montford, and having married 
Margery, daughter of - Dodsworth of Thornton 
Watlass, left by her four sons and one daughter. 
All his sons died childless. He was probably 
a tenant at Snape under Lord Latimer.” The will 
of this testator’s wife, Marjory, id given at p. 124, 
op. cit. She was executrix and residuary legatee 
under her husband’s will. At p. 263 of Richmond- 
shire Wills, Test. cxevi., we have the will 
nuncupative of “John Laton the yongger of 
West Laton,” dated May 2, 1577, of which Mr. 
Raine says in a note that it is “ most interesting 
and affecting.” The testator, he further remarks, 
was a second son, and appears to have died at an 
early age by an untimely death. “From his in- 
ventory he must have been a gallant, gay young 


gentleman, passionately fond, no doubt, of revelry 





and horseracing, for, with the exception of his 


dress, his horses are the sum and substance of 
worldly wealth.” To persons less cher 

the editor of the Richmondshire WW 

have seemed that such an inventor 





n- 
noted something of prodigal son. ‘1 tual 
form of the will may be worth reciting here 
account of its comparative ra . 

“The said John did by word of mouth nd 
make his testament or last will nuncupative in mener 
and forme folowing, viz., taking his father. in Laton, 
by y hand said, ‘ Father, I do knowe all yt I ve came 
by you and by your good meanes, and therefore I frei 
leave it and geve it all to you.’” 

Among those who “ praised ” the goods of young 


John Laton for the inventory were “ Francisce 
Laton” and “ William Laton.” Another Layton 
will in the Richmondshire series, that of Rover 
Laton (Laiton in the will), of West Laton, dated 
Dec. 7, 1556, proved April 18, 1559, is commended 
by Mr. Raine for the 


“ quaintness and exceeding 


: ; ; : - : .| simplicity of its expressions.” When Mr. Rain 
thrown upon that point since the publication of 


wrote in 1853 the family of Layton of West Layton 
was represented (so he states) by the then Arch- 
deacon of Richmond, who, “among several other 
memorials of his ancestors,” was in possession of 
“a valuable account of the family, the elaborate 
compilation of one of its members.” The name 
and date of this Layton genealogist are fixed by 
a subsequent note, in which the editor says it was 
Henry Laton of Rawdon, son of Francis of Raw- 
don, Keeper of the Jewels to Charles II., who was 
“the compiler of the interesting gen rical 
account of his family which has been already 
alluded to.” The Keeper of the Jewels was the 
second son, the same note tells us, of the marriage 
of Francis Layton of West Layton (only son of 
Roger, the testator of 1556) with Anne, second 
daughter of John Layton of West Layton and 
Beatrice Sedgwick of Walborne. The mouument 
of Francis Layton of West Layton, who d. 1609, 
was “still remaining” (in 1853, when Mr. Raine 
wrote) in the north aisle of Ravenswath Church. 
Some reader of “N. & Q.” may be able to tell us 
whether it is still there in 1880. 

I have confined myself to giving such an account 
as I can of the principal authenticated members 
of the family of Layton of West Layton. Into 
any question directly connected with Sir Thomas 
Layton, circa 1660, [am unable to enter, having 
no present knowledge of his pedigree, wpon which 
must depend the solution of the query as to his 
** quarterings.” C. H. E. Carmicwakt. 

New University Club, 8. W. 

P.S.—Some further particulars which I hav 
gleaned since writing this already lengthy reply 
are much at the service of Canotvs, should he 
desire them. 


Sir Jonn Cuerowrn (3S. i. 328, 378).—At 


the former reference was a query requesting in- 
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formation concerning a “Sir John Cherubin,” | 
puried in Brading Church, Isle of Wight. Your 
correspondent adopted the above absurd misnomer 
for Cherowin, which is the real spelling on the 
monument. At the latter reference another corre- | 
spondent adopted the equally dissimilar name of 
Curwen as the true one, and said (upon what | 
authority is not stated) that Sir John was one of | 
the well-known family of Curwen of Cumberland. 
The correct spelling of the name should be Sherwyn, 
as appears by the grant of letters patent of the 
custody of the Castle of Porchester to Robert 
Fienles (Fienes), bearing date at Westminster | 
March 19, 24 Henry VI. (1446). The patent 
recites that on the “10th of June, 18th Henry VI. 
[1440], a grant was made to Sir Roger Fienles | 
[Fienes], Knt., and John Sherwyn, Esq., of the 
custody of the Castle of Porchester.” The estab- 
lishment of the castle is then given, and the grant 
adds that, “the said John [Sherwyn] being now 
dead, the king grants the custody to Robert 
Fienles the younger, son of the said Roger, to 
hold from the death of his father.” It is there- 
fore manifest from these letters patent that John 
Sherwyn, Esq., held the office of Constable of the 
Castle of Porchester in October, 1441, thereby 
clearly identifying him with the monument. 
Having thus cleared up, I think, a long-disputed 
question, I subjoin the text of the inscription, 
which I believe has been only once printed :— 

HIC JACET NOBILIS VIR JOHANNES CHEROWIN ARMIGER 
DVM VIVEBAT CONESTABVLARIVS CASTRI DE PORCHESTRE, 
QUI OBIIT. ANNO DOMINI MILLESIMO QVADRINGES”® QVAD- 
RAG? PRIMO DIE VLTIMA MENSE OCTOBRIS ANIMA EIVS 
REQVIESCAT IN PACE. AMEN. 

The monument is an example of the union of the 
monumental brass and incised slab. It is sup- 
posed to be of French execution, which may ac- 
perversion of the name. “ The 


» | 





count for the 
expression ‘dum vivebat’ (Gall. ‘en son vivant’), | 
says Haines (Manual of Monumental Brasses), 
“is commonly found on French inscriptions before 
the titles of the deceased.” James Horsey. | 
Quarr, Ryde, I.W. 
Curtain Lectures (6 §. ii. 8, 191 —Sinee | 
I wrote a hasty note upon this subject a much | 
earlier instance of the use of the phrase in question 
occurs to me. This is in the title of a rare and 
curious little volume, which runs as follows :— 
“A Curtaine Lecture: as it is read: By a Countrey 
Farmer’s wife to her Good man. By a Countrey Gentle- | 
woman or Lady to her Esquire or Knight. By a Souldiers | 
wife to her Captain or Lieutenant. By a Citizens or 
Tradesmans wife to her husband. By a Court Lady to 
her Lord. Concluding with an inimitable Lecture read 
by a Queene to her Soveraigne Lord & King. London, 
Printed by Robert Young for John Aston, 1637.” 24mo. 
pp. 264. 
_ There can be little doubt that this volume, which | 
is dedicated “To the generous Reader, but espe- 
cially to Bachelours and Virgins,” suggested to 








| with all variety of witty jeasts, merry ' 


Richard Brathwait the title of the rare and 
humorous production, which, though published 
anonymously, there appears sufficient internal evi- 
dence to attribute to his fertile pen : 

* Ar’t asleepe Husband? A Boulst 


pleasant passages ; extracted from the « 
of Philosophy, Poesy, antient & moderne 
trated with examples of incomparable « 
excellent History of Philocles & Doriclea, By Philogen 
Panedonius. London, Printed by R, Bishop, for R. B., 
or his Assignes, 1040," vo. pp. 330. 

The frontispiece to this book, by W. Marshall, 
illustrates “‘ A Bovlster Lectvre,” carried on like 
Jerrold’s, by a married couple in bed, the lady with 
a label bearing the words, * Dum loquor ista taces,’ 


and the gentleman another with “ Surdo canis.” 
The following quatrain is beneath :— 





“This wife a wondrous racket meanes to keepe, 
While th’ Husband seemes to sleepe but does 1 
Sut she might full as well her Lecture smoth« 





Appended is “ A Postscript writte by an Auditor, 
upon hearing this Lecture,’ a singular piece of 
humour, doubtless written by the author himself, 
the curiosity of which is that, though metrical 
throughout, it is printed as prose, like the Won- 
drous Tale of Alroy of B. Disraeli. It concludes 
with the sentence :— 

“Whereas this Boulster Lecture, drain’d from Rils of 
Nectar, shewes such Judgement and Wit, with Stories to 
fit, as I sweare by my Life, to be school’d by a Wife, in 
such seemly sort, were no spight but a sport.” 

Later on, but still earlier in date than the in- 
stances which I adduced, I find the phrase, 

“Curtain Lectures, fatal for their Length,” 
in a poem entitled “A Satyr against Wooing,” in 
The Works of Mr. Robert Gould, &c. (London, 
1709, 2 vols. Svo.), vol. ii. p. 31. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 


“Tue Wuipp1ap” (6" §, ii, 245).—As the old 
subject of The Whippiad has again cropped up, 
with a refreshing air of novelty and quite the 
usual number of mistakes, it may be worth while 
to “take stock” of the existing literature on the 
subject. But first as to the mistakes. The parties 
to the conflict were not “a Brazenose proctor” and 
“one of the fellows of his college”; the two lines 
incorrectly quoted are not the commencement ; 
and the poem has been printed. 

I know of no published allusion to The Whippiad 
before it was printed, and very badly printed, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. liv. No. 333, July, 
1843. In“N. & Q.,” 1*S. vii. 393, 417, 457, the 
MSS. of the poem are discussed. Five are at 
present known :— 

1. A contemporary MS. with Heber’s notes, 
not autograph, and additions by LANcasTRIENSIs, 
in whose possession it was in 1853, It had auto- 




















grapl s of H 1 Blackw as printed copy 
t a v 
A MS. in Taylor Libr oO 
| og re of “SD Li ( 
©xon.,, I> ote 
. A MS belonged to Dr. Edw. Card 
well, and now ession of the Rev 
W. E. Buc! f Cheney. The sig 
I re of “] C..” occurs the 
‘ but 2 transcrip The Ms. « rs 
f he } yy and from the following one 
1 A hat seems to be a lady’s hand of 
the be he ntury, | t to me this year 
for ¢ ia in old mel r of Brasenose 
College, \ » notes and no signature Of tl 
three latter I v lete « " 3 
r ee ’s Mug 
Ix 
Wi rable to print the poem at 
pr I stukes have been 
1 » the incident, it may be well 
t humorous atiray t ok place in | 
2, int | tq idrangle of Brasenose College, | 
ween t . Henry Halliwell, fellow, tutor, 
dean of the college, and the Rev. Bernard | 
Port, M.A. of the college, but not fellow. Further | 
formation MS. copies of the poem would 
be welcome Fama. 
Oxford 
The hero this satirical poem (who was my | 
great-uncle) was Rev. Henry Halliwell, B.D., | 
a biogray | notice of whom will be found in 
the Man f School Register, vol. ii. p. 249 
(Chetham Society, vol. Ixxii The satire was | 
written by Reginald Heber (see “N. & Q.,” 1° | 
vii. 393). H. Fisuwick, F.S. A. | 
“Tue Greek cALENDS” (6™ §. ii. 126, 258, 
319).—I met on the same day with two examples 


The first is 
fe of Sir Anthony 
in two volumes by Messrs. 


of this phrase in its English form. 
gan’s Life 


from Mr. Louis Fa 


Pantzzi, just published 


Remington & Co. Soon after the arrival of Panizzi 
in London in 1823, he received “an account of 
money spent in preparing his accusation, sentence 
of death, and even for the expenses of his execution, 
an cmt cr is part of the 








The following 
s reply (vol. i. p. 52 


translation of h 





* If your staternent be found correct, I will remit you 
in discharve t eof a bill of exchange on some Capuchin | 
bank payable at sight when the Greek calends come.” 


second 


The stance is from “ The Speculation | 
in Reading Securities,” p. 6 in the World for the | 
| 


13th inst. :— 





“The public ought refore to be on their guard 
against stock which, if it were issued, would be without 


due authority, consequently of doubtful legality, and 
any prospects of earning a dividend on which must be 
relegated to the Greek kalends,” 


J. R. Taorye. 


i Hughes. 








. 3 
“Mr. Edward Brew was Master of the Company 
f Stat rs when I was made a Liveryman. He ha 
7 sider estate very humble, and his il 
t s‘*B ' | a0 man of creat niete on 
tention. Me pstntel Se Pradueaf? apt Dosing 
ft and | Books.”—Jol Dunton's 
ij ! } ed J. B. Nichols, i. 2 
J. Incre Drep 
“Kapepicta,” A Fematre Curistian Name 
5@ S. x. 329 As cu is Christian names 
are still a sul t of discussion in “N, & Q.” 
may J] » venture to direct attention to that 
very singular or ‘ i, Which is found 
on a brass in B en ( h, Kent? I asked 
it the ve refer whether any one had ever 
heard of this name before, or could throw any 
light u t, but no y appeared. The brass 
is of the date 1584, in 1 wry of one Gulielmus 
Boddenden, and tl nscription is in Gothic 
characters. The initial letter of the name, which 
| I take to be a K, might po ibly be an R, but I do 


not think it is, and if it were so read, perhaps it 
would not much 1 ' The lady was one 
of the five daughters of William Boddenden, and 
the names of her sisters are the common ones, 
Martha, Maria, Johanna, and Juditha. 

Epmunp RAnpotrn. 


E. Howr, Britisn Minister at Hanover, 1705 
. 137).—General Emanuel Howe, sometime 
Anne’s minister at the court of Hanover, 
was third brother of Scrope, first Lord Howe, and 
great-uncle of the celebrated admiral who, for his 
gallant professional services, was created a peer of 
Great Britain in April, 1782, by the title of Vis- 
count Howe. The general married Ruperta, a 
natural daughter of Prince Rupert by Margaret 
His daughter Sophia was maid of honour 
to Caroline of Anspach while Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Consort of George II. (1727). 
In the Despatches of the First Duke of Marlborough, 
published in 1845 (in five vols., Murray), the duke 
addresses a letter from Vienna (Nov. 21, 1705, 
vol. ii. p. 238) to Brigadier Howe at Hanover, 
entreating the minister “to give him leave to set 
up his field-bed under his roof” during a two days’ 
sojourn on his journey to England. And, again, 
in a letter from St. James’s, bearing date Feb. 4, 
1707 (vol. iii. pp. 309-10), in answer to the minister's 
claim for promotion, the duke writes: “I shall 
tuke the first opportunity to lay your pretensions 
for a f major-general before the 
queen, and doubt not but her Majesty will be 
inclined to grant your request.” The principal 
duty of the general at Hanover consisted in a close 
attendance on the electoral prince with the army 
during the campaigns on the Rhine and in the 
Pays-Bas. In May, 1708 (vol. iv. p. 26), he was 
enfeebled in health from a second relapse after 
serious illness, and no longer able to take the field 
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with the elector. =e Howe returned to Eng- — from Chaucer to Churchill” (in 109 vols. 


land in June, 1709 (vol. iv. p. 523), and his death | 12mo.). There was certainly no quarto edition of 





took place in the autumn ot the same year. | Chaucer extant before 1798. Frep. Noroare. 
Wituiam Puatrt. 7, King Street, Covent Garden 

ee | Brasses not Recistent S. ii, 525).— 

KEEL-HAULING (1* S, vi. 199, 280; 6S. ii. | G. H. is very wrong in supposing that the brasses 
257).—Capt. Marryat, in his Dog Fiend, ch ip. xii., | he refers to are unregister If he had consulted 
introduces an account of this punishment as in- | A Manual of Monumental B , by the Rev. 
flicted by Lieut. Vanslyperken on Smallbones, | Herbert Haines, M.A., he would have found them 
who, however, is repre esented as surviving its| described. Those at Ni vp commemorate, 
infliction. CHALB. | 1. Thomas Broud and Margery wife, a.pD. 1515; 


) . : Tierht , . nad t rine rife 

The following passage is cited in “N."& Q.,”| ~ Geoff. Nigh ing = Ratnenae Sts =a 
1* S. vi. 199:— A.D. 1608,—at Littlebury, A civilian, ¢. 1480 ; 

“And if the offence be foul, he is also drawn under- | ~-_ ond wife. ¢ 1510 » « 1580: 
neath the very keel of the ship, the which they term cu lan an ‘ile, ¢ 5 ; 4. A civillan, ¢ 20 ; 
keel-raking ; and being thus under water, a great piece | 5- Jane, d. of Gyles Paulton, Gent., 1578; 6. Anne, 
is given fire unto right over his head, as well to astonish | d. and h. of Robert Perkin, a vife to Thomas 
him the more with the thunder thereof, which proveth | Byrch, Gent.; the sevent! n inscription to 
much offensive to him, as to give warning to all others | James Edw irds, who died of t wue . 
to look out and beware Nath. Boteler’s Six Dialogues ea M H 
about Sea-Scrvices, Lond., 1685. Since r. : 


2 


A priest with chalice and host 1510; 3. A 








ness bDOOK V $ pu shed 


| . ; ‘ 

Ep. Marsnatt. | 1 fear many ae es have ) 1 At G ys 

' ; . a: ” | Thurrock, Essex, he mentions the figures of a 
CRIMINALS SEEING THE Kino’s Face (6™ &. | civilien ad his wo wives the male figure is now 

i. 376).—A custom prevails among the Malagasy, | Jost, But although church restoration has in far 
that if a criminal can obtain sight of the sovereign | t¢9 many cases done inexleulable and utterly un- 
he is pardoned, whether before or after conviction. | necessary damage to the memor f the de parted, 
Even criminals at work on the high road, if they | I have reason to believe many brasses have been 
can catch a sight of the monarch as he passes by, | discovered ring the prucess called “ restoration.” 





— 


may claim their pardon. Hence, by a sort of| [ wish some person in e h parish could 
anomaly in this singular law, they are ordered to| be found to record in the columns of “N. & Q.” 
withdraw from the road when the sovereign is| the present state and number of brasses in its 
known to be coming by. Ellis’s History of Mada- | church. — A. Sparvet-Bayty, F.S.A 


gascar, 1838, p. 376. Epwarp H. Marsatt. : - 
Jounson’s Resipences 1n Lonpon (6™ S, ii. 


“Burciarizep”: “ Bureie” (6 S. ii, 205 328).—As the author of Old and New London, I 
Mr. Gilbert may have coined his word in The can hardly admit that my list of Dr. Johnson’s 
Pirates of Penzance, but it is not quite the same | #bodes in London is “very incomplete.” I enu- 
as that noted by T. D. &.-— merate all the thirteen localities mentioned in 

“When the enterprising ¢ burglar 's done a-burgling— Boswell, and I « ould hardly be expe cted to do 

done a-buryling. ‘ more. At the same time—in « n, doubtless, 
CF. with many of your readers—I shall be glad if 


A Bittrcock Har (6 S. ii. 224).—This head- | M8. ©. A. Warp will send to © N. & Q." a note 
dress cannot boast of the antiquity attributed to of the o her four of ae . a ps - vledge. They 
it in your number of the 18th Sept. ‘These hats |” °© Tecoreest in a aes W — 
were first made for ‘ ‘Billy ( ‘oke”—or, tospe uk more} jyampstead. N.W sae a 
respectfully, Mr. William Coke—a gentleman well iets 

known at Melton Mow! ray a quarter of a century Boswell enumerates seventeen in a foot-note 


ago, and used by him at the great shocting parties | towards the end of the year 1779. rhe fi fourth is 





at Holkham, The old-established haters in the | “ Castle Street, Cavendish Square, No, 6.” There 
West-End still call them “ Coke hats.” | is no Castle Court. OF. HL 

k. CLAYGATE LANE (6% S. ii. 2 I did not, I 

Mortimer’s ILtustr. ATIONS TO THE “ CANTER- | am sorry to say, see the article in the Standard to 

BURY Tates” (6 §. ii, 325).—Whatever may | which your correspondent refers, but I have no 

have been the edition used w Mortimer himself, | doubt the locality described is the village of Clay- 

there can be no doubt about the one referred to| gate, in Surrey, which lies a t three miles 


by the engraver of the plates, viz, the pirated | 8.S.W. from Long Ditton, and two miles S.E. from 
edition of Tyrwhitt’s work published at Edin-| Esher station. Being so Bg ah t of the way, it 


burgh in 1782 by Joh in Bell, and forming part of | is but little know altho gh there are some really 
his well-known series, “ The I Poets of Great Britain, pretty walks in the neighbourhood, and in the 
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summer the country thereabouts is well worth a 
visit. By the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns Claygate (commonly called Clagget) is con- 
sidered behind the times, consequent on its being 
so out of the way. S. J. H. 


Claygate is a hamlet in the parish of Thames 
Ditton, in Surrey. One of the chain of semaphore 
telegraphs which formerly connected the Admiralty 
with Portsmouth remains on a wooded hill hard 
by. The green lane described in the truly delight- 
ful article by Mr. Jefferies in the Standard of 
Aug. 25 will be found about a mile and a half 
south of the London and Portsmouth road, and 
between Esher and Oxshott. W. R. Tare. 

Worplesdon, Guildford. 


“ Fonster” (6 S, ii. 204).—I have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that fun-ster, however desirable 
an acquisition in other respects, may be one more 
addition to our list of hybrids, and I should be 
glad of some evidence in favour of the supposed 
A.-5. origin of fun (fean=joys) that would help 
me over the following :— 

1. We do not find homotypes of fun deriving 
their u from an A.-S. ea: pun, punt, nun, sun, tun, 
dun come from A.-S. punian, punt, nunne, sunne, 
tunne, dun, 

2. We do not find homotypes of fean changing 
their ea into u. 

3. We find, on the other hand, in old French 
a word fun (frivolity), from fum (Lat. fumus). 
Spenser has fon (foolish); and fon (a silly person) 
is still to be heard in many parts of England. 

ALrHonsE Estoc.er. 

Peckham, 


“Tram” (6 §S,. ii. 225).—The derivation of 
this word may be looked for in trames (Lat.), “an 
overthwart or cross way” (Ainsworth), which is 
possibly the root of tramp and trample. W. G. 
Cumming, a surveyor, of Denbigh, published in 
1824 a Description of the Various Rail and Tram 
Ways then in use. Tramways were in use in 
Derbyshire before 1790. One of planks and log 
sleepers was laid between Shipley coal-pit and the 
wharf near Newmansleys, a distance of about one 
and a half miles, and was discontinued in the 
above year. The derivation of the word from Mr. 
Outram’s name always appeared to me exceedingly 
far-fetched, ALFrreD WALLIs. 

Derby. 

If derived from the local name for a particular 
waggon, this word may be from O.G. tram, 
lignum; if from the prepared way, then from 
tram, trabs. Halliwell gives “‘ Tram, a sort of 
sledge running on four wheels used in coal-mines. 
North.” R. 8. Carnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Symratruetic Powper (6 §S. ii. 247).—The 
charm is given in the East Anglian, vol. ii. p. 217, 





as transmitted by oral tradition from our fore- 
fathers, and as one of the kind of charms “ most of 
which have come under my own observation.” The 
writer of the article therein is given as George 
Rayson, of Pulham, Norfolk, and the date of pub- 
lication July, 1865. C. Gotpine. 


Gray’s “Evecy” (6 §, ii. 222).—In Wal- 
poliana Horace Walpole is reported to have said: 

“T never rightly understood Mr. Gray’s political 
opinions. Sometimes he seemed to incline to the side of 
authority; sometimes to that of the people. This is 
indeed natural to an ingenious and candid mind. When 
a portion of the people shows gross vices or idle sedition, 
arising from mere ignorance or prejudice, one wishes it 
checked by authority. When the governors pursue 
wicked plans or weak measures, one wishes a spirited 
opposition by the people at large.” 
And with reference to Gray when he and Walpole 
were abroad :— 

“The quarrel between Gray and me arose from his 
being too serious a companion. I had just broke loose 
from the restraints of the university, with as much 
money as I could spend, and I was willing to indulge 
myself. Gray was for antiquities, &c., while I was for 
perpetual balls and plays. ‘The fault was mine. Gray 
was a little man, of very ungainly appearance.” 

tatpH N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


In Cassell’s Library of English Literature 
(vol. i.), edited by Prof. Henry Morley, the fol- 
lowing note is inserted under Gray’s Elegy :— 

“ There is a MS. in Gray’s handwriting of this poem 

as it stood before it had received the final polish. The 
variations indicated by the following notes show what 
was struck out or corrected, and will enable the reader 
to see how Gray gave the last touches to a work that 
underwent many revisions before it attained to the full 
beauty of the form in which it lives.” 
Amongst the emendations is “Cromwell” for 
“ Cesar,” which seems to imply that the latter 
name never appeared in any printed copy of the 
poem. F, A. Toue. 

Northampton. 


I hope Mr. Payrve will allow me to disabuse 
his mind of the idea that Gray was tutor to 
Horace Walpole. Horace Walpole was born 
hardly a year after Gray, and they subsequently 
became schoolfellows at Eton, where the friendship 
originated, were at Cambridge together, and 
became fellow travellers in 1739. Of the un- 
fortunate dispute, during their travels, at Reggio, 
and all that came of it, Mr. Mitford has already 
admirably told us. Although the odes were the 
first productions of the Strawberry Hill press, yet 
the intimacy between Walpole and Gray never 
assumed its old form, and therefore the former 
would not be likely to influence Gray in his choice 
of imagery. Prof. Morley in his Shorter Eng- 
lish Poems says that the reference by Gray to 
Tully and Cesar not being sufficiently clear, his 
earnest desire for the simplicity of truth that 
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would suit his theme, made him alter the verse 
referred to by Mr. Payne to its present state 
Tiny Tis. 

Southsea. 

Tae “Gentie arr” (6S. ii, 224).—Tf angling 
be called the gentle art because the first angling 
book was written by a lady, how is it that hawk- 
J | are not also called gentle arts?! for 
the same indy wrote treatises on these likewise, 
ind published them ten years before the Fysshynge 

jth an Angle, which was only a small addition to 

new issue of her former book. Jn her treatise 
he shows sufficient reason why the art should be 


illed * gentle She Says : 


ng and hunting 


“Yfa man lacke leche or medicyne he shall make 
thre thynges his leche and medycyne: and he shal! nede 
euer no moo, The fyrste of theym is a mery thought, 
The seconde is labour not outrageo*. The thyrde is 
dyete mesurable. Fyrste that yf a man wyll euer more 
be in mery thoughtes and haue a gladde spyryte; he 
must eschewe all contraryous company & all places of 
lebate where he myghte haue ony occasyons of melen- 
coly. And yf he woll haue a labour not outrageous he 
roust tlhenne ordeyne him to his hertys ease and pleasaunce 
wythout studye ensyfnesse or traueyle amery occupacyon 
whyche maye reioyce his herte: & in whyche his spyrytes 
may haue a mery delyte. And yf he will be dyetyd me- 
surably he must eschewe all places of ryotte whyche is 
cause of surfette and of syknesse/ And he must drawe 
him to p laces of swete ayre and hungry: And ete nourish- 





She contrasts angling with hunting, hawking, 
ind fowling, all of which she shows to be “laboryous 
ind greuous that none of theym maye enduce a 
man to amery spyryte.” She goes on to point out 
the delights of angling in a very beautiful passage 
(imitated and quoted times out of number), con- 
eluding : 


“ Therefore to al you that ben vertuous: genfyll: and 

U I wryte and make this symple treatyse 
tolowyn by whyche ye may haue the full crafte of 
glynge | to dysport you at your luste: to the entent that 
your aege muye the more floure and the more longer to 


one by nature “gentle” could have 
tise on angling so pleasing as this is ; 
1g would have been called the gentle 4 
irt just the same, even if she had never written it 
at all. It is not in the least remarkable that 
t book 400 years old should have been written by 
one of “gentle” birth, because, excepting clerks 
(who of course were “ gentile”), no other class 
were then able to write. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“c 








Preeyictan Prace-Names (6™ §. ii. 106).— 
wt” is the Hexi or Ex of Pomponius Mela, 
the Sex of Ptolemy, and the Sexifirmum, with 
the surname Julium, of Pliny (lib. iii. c. 2). 
“ Next in order” (sc. to Malaga), Strabo informs 
us (lib, ii. c. 4), “is the city of the Hexitani 





Athenzeus, lib. iii. c. 92). D’Anville is of opinion 
it is the present Torre de Banas ; others suggest 
Al-munacar ; and Bochart, Motrel (“ hodie Motrel 
appellant, ut Florianus a est”), Opera, Lug. 
Bat., 1692, vol. i. lib. i. p. 616, 1. 67; in the 
map, pp. 596-7, Pooy: Cp. Ferrarius, Lexicon 
Geoq., Parisiis, MDCLXX., p. 189. ry, Alas, in 
its bearings accords with the site rel the inland 
Pheenician town Ulyssea. The relative positions 
of both towns are clearly laid down by Ortelius 
in his map entitled “ Hispanize Veteris Descriptio 
ex Conatibus Geographicis Abrah. Ortelii. Am- 
sterdam, 1570.” In the description of Spain by 
the Arabian geographer Edrisi* their names may 
be traced under Medina Arxidina (pp. 92, 93) 
and Elx (pp. 30, 31) or Elche, Llici Antiguo (Notes, 
p. 191). It is worthy of mention that Bochart 
(cap. xxxiv. p. 600) connects the Hebrew words 
753), alaz, vy, alatz, and by, alas, with the 
Elysian plains described by Homer (Odyss., iv. 563), 
and alluded to by Strabo (i, 225). 
WitiiaM Patt. 





Broadstairs. 


Lime Trees (5 §. viii. 478; 6 S. ii. 85, 153, 

8).—I am a little surprised to find from the 
Editor’s note that at the first of the above refer- 
ences I ascribed the origin of the Freiburg lime 
tree to the branch borne by the youth who an- 
nounced to the citizens the victory of Morgarten. 
The last word was plainly « slip of the pen for 
Morat, and (as the Editor remarks) it makes a 
considerable difference in the age of the tree: 
Morgarten was fought in 1315, Morat in 1476. 
I am glad of this late correction, and apologize for 
the slip. J. Woopwarp. 


“ Hott” (6 §, ii. 264, 316).—Dr. Cnarnock 
remarks (ante, p. 316) that holt in composition 
is sometimes contracted into hott, and instances 
Oakshott or Oxshott in Surrey. Having been 
familiar with that village (which is about two 
miles from Esher) from boyhood, the different 
ways in which it was spelt early attracted my 
attention. Being redirected to the question of its 
etymology, I should like to e~ that I cannot 
accept that suggested by Dr, Caarnock, which 
would, of course, mean oak-wor a Not that the 
nature of the place itself is against that explanation, 
but the earliest spelling that can, I think, be 
discovered of it, in the time of Edward II. (see 
Manning’s History of Surrey), is Ogshete. Now, 
the last syllable certainly suggests the Old English 
scheat, equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon sceat, and 
connected with the modern German Schatten, a 


* Mohammed ben Edris, born at Ceuta, 1099, died 





(“Eétravav zéAxs), famous for its salted fish” 
(Mart., lib. vii. ep. 77; Plin., xxxiii. c. 113} 


about 1165. Descripcion de Espaiia con Traduccion y 
Notas de Don José Antonio Condé, Arab. et Span., 1799, 
Svo, 
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shadow. The first syllable seems to be connected 
with the Anglo-Saxon dgan, from the Gothic 
aigan, and (possibly) with the Greek €yecv, which 
has the same meaning ; so that the word probably 
means a place possessing shade or shadow, which 
it undoubtedly does now, and in former times did 
much more. 
in the neighbourhood, which suggests to the rustics 
that an ox had been killed there, ought to be 
corrected, and perhaps the best to be substituted 
would be Okeshade. W. T. Lyyy. 

Blackheath. 

Tue Orictn or tHe Worp “Syop” (6™ S. i. 
436; ii. 329).—I much regret that, in my note 
with the above heading, I wrote “the late Rev. 
Atrrep Garry, D.D.,.” who had introduced this 
subject in the first volume of “N. & Q.,” Feb. 16, 
1850, The lapsus penne was due to a temporary 
confusion of memory relative to the death of Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. I am rejoiced to say, on the 
testimony of another of the old and valued 
correspondents of “N. & Q.,” the Rev. H. T. 
ELLACOMBE, that his “ dear old friend Dr. Alfred 
Gatty is hale and hearty.” In reference to the 
word snob Mr. Ettacompe says, “I remember 
snob long before the day s of the Regency.” 

Curnpert Bepe. 

Mr. Vicrvsson’s derivation of this word from 
the Icel. sndpr, with much the same sense, is worth 
notice. The final r is only an inflexion, and the 
weaking of p to > is common, as in knob, from 
Middle English knop. The “derivation” from 
sine nobilitate is a very poor joke, and that from 
snip is impossible, owing to the vowel change. 

Water W. Sear. 


Srornarp or Romyey (6" §., ii. 225, 312, 332). 
—Mr. Austin Donson’s rejoinder is so temperate 
and discreet (I use the word in its ancient Scottish 
signification) that any indignation which he sup- 
poses me to have felt at his query would now be 
unmannerly and out of place. I should perhaps 
confess at once, in answer to Mr. Donson’s in- 
quiries, that I have no pretensions to be an art 
critic, and that I have never qualified myself for 
this proud position by failure in literature or in 
art. I must further own that, when I sent my 
reply to “ N. & Q.,” I was thinking of the picture 
by Romney which was exhibited at Manchester 
and afterwards at Burlington House, and not of 
the sketch in the South Kensington Museum, 
which I examined on Saturday. 
Mr. Dorson’s position as an art critic, I will 
admit that the pose in Stothard’s “ Reading 
Girl” is more studied, and perhaps, in one sense 
of the word, more refined, than in Romney’s 
sketch. I cannot, however, find in the latter any- 
thing which approaches to vulgarity. It repre- 
sents a girl reading, with her knees rather drawn 


The spelling on the direction-posts 





| 
In deference to 


up, and evidently absorbed in her book. It is not, 
perhaps, the attitude which a photographer would 
select, but it appears to me perfectly simple and 
natural. I have a photograph of the tinished 
picture, which is certainly an improvement on the 
sketch. I shall be happy to show it to Ma. Dos. 
son if it would interest him. F. G, 


A Latin Evecy py Tue Marquis WELLESLEY 
(6" §S. ii. 332).—There is a mistake in the first of 
Lord Wellesley’s lines. “ Longo ecarata morbo” 
should be exercita. J. C. M. 

[W. E. B.—Next week. ] 

A Fovurteensta Century Sword IN THE 
British Museum (6™ §. ii. 166).—According to 
information kindly supplied to me by R. R. L., 
the describer of this sword, the mixed Gothic and 
Roman characters of the inscription which is the 
subject of his inquiry are thus arranged :— 

+ NDXOXGHMDNGHDXORAI + 
Taking as a key to the riddle the abbreviations 
xo and xor, and assuming the last letter to be an 
imperfect tT, I would venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing as a possible interpretation :— 

N[omen? pfe] x[t]o (Christo) x[ti] ofratia] n/ ujus) 
wfundi] psi] (Domini) e[ladii] uiujus] Dlominum] 
x[{ristjo[phe]x(um] a[rme }r. 

Angl. “ His name is from Christus. May the grace of 
Christ, the Lord of this world, arm Christopher, the 
lord of this sword.” 

In this connexion I would hazard an interpreta- 
tion of the legends of the sword (early fourteenth 
century?) found in Whittlesey Mere in 1851, also 
described by your correspondent R. R. L. (see 
“N. & Q.,” 5 S. iii. 328). The legend 

+N:G:R: OF X:M:iR:i E+ F+ 
may be read 
n[1jG[E]R Oxm[e)ReE F[EcIT). 
The legend 
+ NEDASEDNGREDAS [about four letters missing | NASN + 
may perhaps read thus :— 
NE DA SED N[IGR{1} EDAS [P'(per) PVG ]NAS N[OMEN]. 

Angl. “ Yield not (this sword), but publish the name 
of Niger (the sword-maker) through combats (7.2, by 
wielding it with effect).” 

H. F. 

* CorroLtanus,” AN Opera (6 S. ii, 227).— 
This opera was founded on the drama of Cajo 
Marzio Coriolano, by N. Haym, and was produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre about 1723. The 
music was composed by Signor Attilio Ariosti. 

Evan Tromas. 

Geyerat Dvumovrier (6" §S, ii. 226).—Du- 
mourier died at Turville Park, in the union of 
Wycombe, hundred of Desborough, and county 
of Bucks, where he had lived for two or three 
years previously. The population of the village 
at the last census was 456. The Annual Register 
for 1823 has a notice of the death of Dumourier 
and a memoir. Epwarp H. Marsuatt. 
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Avtnors or Booxs WantTep (6" §, ii. 328).— 

“ Historical Applications and Occasional Meditations 
wpon Several Subjects, Written by a Person of Honour. 
London, 1670.”"—The above charming little book, valuable 
for its merit as well as its rarity, was written by George, 
fourteenth Lord Berkeley, and first Earl. The first 
edition is of extreme rarity, and is a small 18mo., and 
came out in 1666. The second edition, in small 8vo, 
out in 1670 the third in 1680, and the fourth in 

= Ms k was privately reprinted in 1838 by the 
late Rev. W. Dansey, Rector of Donhead St. Andrew, 
well oot as the author of Hore Decanica Rurales. 
For notices of the Farl of Berkeley see Wood's Athena, 
by Bliss, iv. 626: Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors 
327: Churton’s edition of Pearson’s Minor Theological 
Secretan’'s Life of Nelson, p. 183; Bailey's 
Li fe of Fuller, p. 615. Waller wrote a poem on the ear] 
addressed ~ “A Friend of the Author, a Person of 
Honour, who lately writ a religious book, entitled ‘ His- 
torical Applications and Occasional Meditations upon 
Several Sub, jects.’ It commences :— 

“ Bold is the man that dares engage 


For Piety in such an age ! 





came 


1698. 





G. W. NAprer. 
Alderley Edge. 


HMiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
A Guide to the Study of Book-Plates (Ex-Libris). By 
the Hon, J. Leicester Warren, M.A. (Pearson). 

Some three or four years since we were startled at read- 
ing in a generally well- informed contemporary that the 
word book-plate ” is not to be found in any of our 
standard dictionaries, from Johnson to Webster, and not 
in any English and French, nor in any English and 
German, dictionary. On examination, the statement 
of our contemporary proved to be correct. This little 
fact is sufficient to show of how comparatively recent 
origin is the mania (we do not use the word offensively) 
for collecting specimens of these interesting personal 
relics. And if we wanted to show how instructive such 
a taste may be made, we have only to point to the 
pleasant gossiping chapter on “ My Collection of Book- 
plates ” contributed to — last volume (p. 2, et seg.) by 
one whose initials, G . D., sufficiently indicate the 
accomplished scholar A. 4. contributions to various 
branches of literature have won for him a reputation 
that is European, and whose “tapping” (to use a happy 
phrase of Horace Walpole's) of the subject of book-plates 
has been the means of calling forth from other con- 
tributors several valuable notices on the subject. 

The subject of this notice is the first volume specially 
dedicated to book-plates which has appeared in English, 
the volume announced in our 1" 8. iii. 495, by the 
Rev. Daniel Parsons, never baving made its appear- 
ance, though Mr. Parsons deserves the credit of having 
been the first English writer on the subject. But the 
author of the handsomely illustrated volume before us 
has been anticipated by a French scholar, M. A. Poulet- 
Malassis, of whose volume, Les Ex-Lilris Francais 
depuis leur Origine jusqu’ a nos Jours, a new edition, “ re- 
vue, tres augmentée et ornée de vingt quatre planches,”’ 
was published in Pavis in 1875. Mr. Leicester Warren's 
Guide has many claims to the attention of all lovers of 
books and book-plates. It has obviously been carefully 
prepared, and is handsomely got up and very fully illus- 
trated, and will no doubt stimulate the growing taste 
among us for collecting book-plates. We could have 
Wished, in addition to the indexes to the English and 
foreign dated book-plates, a general index to all the book- 


plates described in it had been added; 


|} are small blots in a very useful an 


| 
| 





and we differ 
from our author in his preference for the French name 

x-libris” for “ book-plate.” To this latter we see no 
objection, and it is certainly not liable to the perverse 
use of it which led the ignorant purchaser of a library, 
which he had had marked with his own “ ex-libris,” to 
have one of these stuck into his hat to mark its owner- 
ship ; and we regret that he should stigmatize those who 
declare their books to be for the use of theirfriends as 


well as themselves as amicis nonsense,” But these 
il amusing volume 
gE 


—Molie Vol. V. 
(Hachette 


sikh ef 


Les Grands Ecrivains de la France 
Par MM. Eugene Despois et l’aul Mesnard. 
& Co.) 

Tus new volume of Moliére’s complete works, annotated 
by MM. Despois and Mesnard, gives us three plays, 
Don Juan, L’ Amour Meédecin, and Le Misanthrope. 
We need scarcely draw the attention of our readers to 
the merits of the editions which Messrs. Hachette have 
undertaken and carried on with such success. From the day 
when the late M. Cousin, in hisreport on the Pascal MSS., 
pointed out the absolute necessity of treating the French 
classics exactly as scholars did the writers of Greece 
and of Rome, it became evident that all the old editions, 
not only of Pascal, but of Racine, Corneille, Madame de 
Sévigne, &c., would have to be scrupulously compared 
with the original texts, and that it would be probably 
found by well-qualified echolars that, in many cases at 
least, our favourite French authors had been imperfectly 
placed before the public, owing either to the negligence 
of printers or to the absurd scruples of over-squeamish 
annotators. How the sémillunte marquise has fared at 
the hands of the Abbé Perrin is sufficiently known, 
La Rochefoucauld, Malherbe, and La Bruyére —_— » been 
nearly to the same extent disfigured, and Molicre, too, 
stood in great need of a thorough revision. Not only do 
we now possess his wonderful comedies just as he really 
wrote them, but, thanks to the unremitting industry and 
multifarious erudition of modern critics, we are aw fait 
of the whole history of the French stage and of Ver- 
sailles society during the reign of the Grand Monarque. 
The rhymed gazette of Loret, La Grange’s registers, 
Dangeau's journal, contemporary memoirs, and docu- 
ments of every kind are made to contribute illustrations 
and explanatory notes; the plays or portions of plays 
imitated by Moliére are introduced ; finally, every anti- 
quarian, historical, or philological detail and allusion is 
made quite intelligible. 


Attic Salt ; or, Epigrammatic Sayings, Healthful, Hu- 
morous, and Wise, in Prose and Verse. Collected 
from the Works of Mortimer Collins by Frank Kerslake, 
(B. Robson & Co.) 

Tue works of Mr. Collins appear to afford an attractive 

quarry to the compiler. This is, we believe, the third 

instalment which has appeared, not including the Letters 
and Frgndships; and, so far as we are aware, no selec- 
tion from the poems has yet been made, Of the present 
volume it is difficult to say much that has not been 
sufficiently suggested by Thoughts in my Garden and 

Pen-Sketches from a Vanished Hand. That the author 

was a thinker of robust and original type, that be bad a 

natural gift for epigram, and a bird-like faculty of broken 

song, can scarcely now be held to be in any sense dis- 
coveries. But as ascertained facts they receive further 
confirmation from these “sayings”; and when one re- 
members that they were not polished at leisure, like the 

Pensées of La Rochefoucauld or Vauvenargues, but 

thrown off at random during the composition of, for the 

most part, professedly fugitive pages, it is really wonder- 
ful to note how pointed and compact are the majority 
ofthem. That they should now and then be a little 
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trite is no more than might be expected. Further than 
this we have only to say that Mr. Kerslake has given 
them every advantage of type, binding, and paper, and 
prefaced them with some pleasant and sympathetic 
introductory pages. 


A Thousand Thoughts from Various Authors. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur B. Davison. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

THERE can be no question that a detached passage often 

acquires an effect in its isolated position which it would 

never produce in the body of the text from which it is 
taken. This, indeed, is the best justification of collections 
like Mr. Davison's, which continue to appear and prosper 
despite all the critics of the robust and “ thorough” 
school, who can tolerate nothing which is not complete and 
unmutilated. A Thousand Thoughts is a well-arranged 
and meritorious specimen of its class. By excluding 

Shakspeare the compiler has avoided the repetition of a 

good many highly respectable but slightly hackneyed 

extracts, while he has made excursions into some less 
familiar fields. No one can justly complain that the 
searcher has not gone far enough who has explored the 

ages of Washington Allston’s Monaldi and the poems of 

Robert Lloyd, to say nothing of some even less-known 

authors. We have only one objection to make to the 

manner of the book. Surely it would have been better 
to give the quotations from French writers in their own 
language. In some cases this has been done; but Joubert 
and Pascal, who have so much to lose by translation into 

English, should certainly not have been subjected to 

that disadvantage. 


Memoirs of Old Romford and other Places within the 
Royal Liberty of Havering-atte-Bower. By George 
Terry, B.A., Lond. (Romford, T. Robinson.) 

Mr. Terry has no doubt accomplished what he under- 
took, viz., to write an interesting account of the parishes 
and hamlets with which he deals, and may be commended 
for what he has done. There is scarcely a page of his 
little volume that is not full of interest and amusement ; 
but his subject demanded a wider scope, and we must be 
pardoned if we add a somewhat different treatment, in 
order to render the work of any great practical value. 
There is but one man living who could write an adequate 
history of Romford and its vicinity, and that is our old 
correspondent Mr. Epwarp J. Sace, of Stoke Newing- 
ton, whose collections for such a purpose are enormous 
and of enormous value. Mr. Terry frankly acknowledges 
his indebtedness to them, but has evidently only skimmed 
their surface. 

The Harvard University Library Bulletin (Vol. IL. 
No. 2) shows the Harvard collection to be full of valuable 
materials connected with the early diplomatic and poli- 
tical history of the United States. And it also shows 
that the university is keeping pace with modern European 
literature. But we should like to know the meaning of 
the entry on p. 35, “ Franchi, F.B., called A.” Can it 
possibly be that this is the mode chosen to indicate Fran- 
cesco Bonavino, the Italian philosopher, known to the 
world of letters under the pseudonym of Ausonio Franchi ? 

Messrs. Suaw & Co. send us one of Miss Holt’s 
characteristic little volumes, Hari Hubert's Daughter ; 
or, the Polishing of the Pearl: a Tale of the Thirteenth 
Century. The characters of the Jew Abraham and of 
the priest Father Bruno are admirably drawn. 

Amoxast other works Messrs. Longmans announce the 
following as preparing for publication :— Turkish Armenia 
and Eastern Asia Minor, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. M.A., 
F.R.G.S.; The Flight of the Lapwing: a Naval Offcer’s 
Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan, by the Hon, 





H. N. Shore, R.N.; Notes on Foreign Picture Galleries 
by C.-L. Eastlake, Keeper of the National Gallery : The 
Life and Opinions of Rev. William Law, M.A., the Non- 
juring and Mystic Divine, by J. H. Overton, M.A: 
A Popular Introduction to the History of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, by W. C, Perry; Biographical Studies, by 
the late Walter Bagehot, M.A.; The Historical Geography 
of Europe, by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D.: A 
History of Classical Latin Literature, by G. A. Simcox 
M.A.; Frederick the Great and 1 Seven Yi P ay 
by F. W. Longman of Balliol College, Oxford ; Outline of 
English History to the End of the Tudor Period, ond Out. 
line of English History from the Tudor Period to the 
Present Time, by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, for the new 
series of “ Reading Books for the Use of Schools”: and 
English Authors: Specimens of English Poetry and Prose 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, edited by 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. i 

Messrs. Mitcnet, & Hvuenesare now issuing Vol. XIII. 
of the Kent Archzological Society, edited by the Rev. 
Canon Scott Robertson, the Honorary Secretary. It is 
illustrated by a large chromo-lithograph and various 
engravings, illustrating the crypt of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, &c. ‘ 

Rear-ApMIRAL GeorceE Henry Preste, U.S. Navy, has 
issued a second revised, extended, and illustrated edition 
of his Flag of the United States of America. 

We would call attention to the Catalogue of Interesting 
and Scarce Books issued by Mr. Charles Hutt, Clement s 
Inn Gateway, Strand. 


ars 


Amone Mr. Elliot Stock’s announcements are :—Th 
Boke of St. Albans, a reproduction of the edition of 1486, 
with an introduction by Mr. William Blades: Studies in 
Genesis, by the Rev. Stanley Leathes; and The Bidlic 
Museum : Jeremiah to Ezekiel. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice: 
On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Lrevt.-CoL, Fercusson.—“ Proxeneta "—agent, factor, 
broker (Seneca, Ep. 119; Martial, x. 3; and cf. kindred 
“proxeneticum,” Ulpian, in Digest, 1. 14, 1). ‘‘ Turpis 
causa illegal or immoral consideration, which vitiates 
& contract. 

Scotus asks for the name and address of the firm in 
Holland who make the real old Dutch tiles for stoves, 
fireplaces, &c. 

E. H. L. (Brighton).—As though it were a modern 
French word, we should say. 

G. Hennessy (“ Monumental Brasses”).—The deacon 
wears his stole over the /e/t shoulder. 
J. Govutton ConsTasie. — See 

spondents last week. 


J. R.—The notice will appear. 
WE can take no notice of anonymous communications. 


Notices to Corre- 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











